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Featured  Saxophone  of  the  Air  Lanes 


•  Not  only  Clyde  Doerr  and  his 
younR  protege,  Alvin  Weisfeld,  but 
scores  more  of  the  leading  saxophone 
artists  you  hear  on  the  air  today  use 
Buescher  saxophones.  There  are  two 
big  reasons: 

TONE  Quality.  The  smooth,  rich 
voice  of  the  Buescher  has  an  appeal¬ 
ing  character  which  marks  it  as  dis¬ 
tinctive.  establishes  a  new  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  musical  excellence. 

PL.WTNG  Qualities.  A  remarkable 
ease  of  blowing  and  exclusive  im¬ 
provements  in  the  key  system  give 
the  player  an  amazing  command  of 
the  instrument,  even  in  the  intricate 
passages  which  mark  so  many  mod¬ 
ern  arrangements. 

In  the  school  band  and  orchestra — 
as  well  as  on  the  air — these  outstand¬ 
ing  superiorities  of  the  Buescher 
Saxophone  are  vitally  important. 
Buescher  recently  introduced  a  new 
.Alto  and  a  new  Tenor  which  have 
left  leading  players  without  words 
to  express  their  admiration.  Once 
more  Buescher  leadership  in  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  building  has  been 
demonstrated. 


CLYDE  DOERM.  maiter  uxuphoolit,  on  Um 
staff  of  NaUosuI  Broadrattlna  Companj.  Now 
Yocfe,  roollnuea  to  Inrreato  the  popularity  and 
prostlce  of  this  instniment  by  his  brilliant  and 
nuslclanly  solo  and  ensemble  work  on  the  net¬ 
work  procrams. 


Mr.  Doerr  hat  lone  used  Ruesrher  saxophones. 
He  says:  "The  new  Ruesrher  Alto  Is  the  finest 
Instrument  I  hare  erer  played."  (t-18-34). 


Why  not  Ret  a  Buescher  now  for  free  trial 
in  your  own  home?  Play  it  yourself — expe¬ 
rience  the  thrill  of  new  accomplishment  which 
its  qualities  will  give  you.  No  obligation — 
send  coupon  now  for  details  of  free  trial  and 
easy  payment  play. 

Xew  Buescher  Catalog,  just  off  the  press!  A 
splendid  book  picturing  the  Music  World’s 
leading  artists  and  describing  the  complete 
Buescher  line  of  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments  Send  coupon  now  for  your  copy,  men¬ 
tioning  instrument  which  you  play. 

Supertiuors  and  Directors.  Send  now  for 
your  copy  of  the  new  Buescher  Catalog  as 
well  as  the  Winter  Issue  of  True  Tone  Musi¬ 
cal  Journal. 


ALVIN  WEISFELD.  pupil  and  protect  of  tlit 
great  Clyde  Uaerr.  featured  for  the  past  four 
yean  ai  saxophone  soloist  on  the  N.  B.  C.  Chil¬ 
dren's  Hour.  Now  playing  lead  saxophone  and 
arranging  for  Del  I>rake’t  Orrhestra  at  the  Um- 
ikm  Terrare.  New  York.  AKIn  owns  three 
Ruesrher  Saxophones.  (9-3-341. 


Jlut  out!  True  Tome  Muoicxl  Journal, 

Winter  issue.  Packed  with  pictures  and 
information  of  intense  interest  to  school 
musicians,  fiend  for  yocr  copy  now.  It's 
FREE! 


BUESCHER  BAND 
MSTRURRENT  Ca 


Bveuher  Bantf  iMtruNieflt  CMBMRy. 

1203  BuMcher  BM|..  Clkharte  IrOIbm. 
Gentlemen:  Pleaite  »end  me  the  Winter  l<«u« 
of  True  TVme  Muxlcal  Journal  <  1;  the  new 

Buescher  I'ataloc  <  K  1  am  particularly  In* 
terested  In  . 


1203  Buescher  Bldg. 
ELKHART,  IND. 


(Insert  name  of  instrument  here) 


Name 


Ktreet  or  R.  F.  1). 


Htate  . 

Check  here  If  Instructor  or  superrlior  (  I- 


ifoui 
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Next 

Month 


If  you  can't  attend,— or 
if  you  do, — watch  for  the 
January  issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for 
the  full  and  complete  "eye¬ 
witness"  story  of  the 

Fourth  Annual 
School  Bandmasters 
Clinic 

University  of  Illinois 
January  10,  11,  12 

Picturesl  Announcements! 
Account  of  the  Clinic  Band! 
New  Officers!  New  Rulings! 
Record  of  the  annua!  busi¬ 
ness  sessions!  It  will  all  be 
"covered"  for  your  infor¬ 
mation;  a  record  you  will 
want  to  preserve. 


“I  am  writing  in  praisaof  thalmorvai- 
out  now  crootion,  th*  Martin  Cornat. 
"Racantiy  i  had  tha  good  fortwna  of  having 
baan  piocad  in  tha  First  Division  of  tha 
Notionai  Contast  for  eomat.  Pravious  to 
that  I  had  boon  piocad  in  First  Division 
|n  tha  District  and  Stota  Soio  Contasts. 
"In  tha  District  and  Stota  Contasts  I  piayad 
a  horn  of  anothar  maka.  Two  waaks  ba- 
fora  tha  Notionai  Contast  I  changad  to 
a  Martin  instrumant.  My  tona  in  tha  Stota 
compatition  was  rotad  as  bping  good  (B 
plusX  In  tha  Notional  it  was  collad  axcal- 
fantf  Tha  only  chonga  was  tha  instro- 
mant.  That  spaoks  for  itsalf. 

"As  to  aosa  of  blowing  and  fingaring, 
tha  Martin  is  hard  to  boot.  I  cannot  for¬ 
got  tha  finish  of  tha  instrumant  aithar. 
It  is  indaad  an  inspiration. 

"I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  tha  instiu- 
mant  won  tha  National  Contast  for  ma, 
bacousa  thara  ora  othor  vary  important 


factors  also;  nomaly:  physical  condition, 
tachniqua,  salaction  of  solo,  condition 
of  ambouchura,  ate  I  con  soy,  howavar, 
that  without  a  Ana  instrumant  with  which 
to  work  my  succass  navar  would  hova 
baan  poMibla.*'— A4anlay  B.  lea,  Joliat, 
Illinois,  Township  High  School  Band. 
(July  25,  1934). 

Wa  wont  you  to  go  to  your  local  Martin 
Daalar's  and  try  this  naw  cornat.  Saa 
how  aasy  it  blows/  how  aosy  its  action/ 
how  quickly  it  rasponds  to  your  smollast 
attack;  than  saa  how  quickly  you  ranch 
tramandous  voluma.  You’ll  notica  tha 
unusual  tona  quality,  naithar  Auagal  nor 
trumpat,  strictly  cornat.  Obsarva  thasa 
Ana  quolitias.  If  your  daalar  doas  not 
hava  on  instrumant  in  stock,  writa  to  tha 
factory  for  dascriptiva  litaratura.  A  Martin 
will  improva  your  playing.  M 

Martin  Bond  Inst.  Company 

1202  Mlartin  SulMIng,  Bkhart,  ImI. 


But  this  is  only  one  of  fif¬ 
teen  outstanding  articles 
scheduled  for  the  January 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
America's  most  noted  musi¬ 
cians  and  teachers  will  give 
you  the  inside  facts  on  "how 
to  play."  No  matter  what 
instrument  you  play,  or  what 
your  problem,  you'll  find 
help  in  this  coming  issue. 
Don't  miss  it. 


Don  A.  Lentz 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota 
Instrumental  Director 


- 


k 


Varmlllion,  South  Dakota,  whara  Don  A. 
Lantz  has  baan  in  charga  of  high  school 
instrumantal  music  sinca  1930,  has  mada  a 
graat  nama  for  itsalf  in  orchastra  contast 
history.  Tha  orchastra  has  antarad  tha  last 
four  Stata  Contasts,  winning  first  placa  in 
Clau  A  in  tha  last  thraa.  Pravious  to  this 
yaar  tha  individual  ranking  systam  has  baan 
usad  in  tha  South  Dakota  contasts.  With 
an  anrollmant  of  only  two  hundrad,  Varmil- 
lion  patitionad  for  parmission  to  co/npata 
in  Clan  A.  This  was  a  fina  gastura  of 
sportsmanship  and  indicatas  in  tha  diractor 
a  rara  sansa  of  faimass. 

In  tha  solo  and  ansambla  avants,  too,  Mr. 
Lantx's  studants  hava  mada  an  anviabla  rac- 
ord  for  tha  school.  For  tha  past  two  yaars 
Varmillion  has  takan  homa  tha  covatad  stata 
grand  prha  for  tha  graatast  numbar  of 
points  in  both  ansambla  and  <olo  avants. 


Thair  National  racord  bagan  in  1933  at 
tha  Elmhurst  Contast.  Hara  Mr.  Lantz  an¬ 
tarad  a  string  quartat,  violinist,  violist,  and 
'callist,  all  of  tham  placing  in  tha  First 
Division.  Last  spring  at  Ottawa  his  orchas¬ 
tra,  compating  in  Class  C  for  tha  National, 
placad  in  First  Division. 

It  was  tha  piano  in  tha  homa  that  first  cap- 
turad  tha  musical  intarast  of  Don  Lantz  in 
aarly  childhood.  Aftar  a  faw  yaars'  work 
at  tha  piano  ha  bagan  tha  study  of  tha 
clarinat  undar  tha  tutoraga  of  Carl  Christan- 
san.  As  his  talant  unfoldad,  ha  bacama 
an  ardant  patron  as  wall  as  a  studant  of 
tha  art,  and  it  was  through  his  davotion  to 
tha  concarts  of  tha  Minnaapolis  Symphony 
that  ha  bacama  attractad  to  tha  fluta.  Ha 
fait  immadiataly  that  ha  wantad  to  study 
that  instrumant,  and  ha  did  so  undar  tha  bast 
taachars  availabla  in  Minnaapolis  and  latar 


in  Chicago,  finally  going  to  Naw  York 
whara  ha  studiad  undar  Gaorgaz  Barrara. 
His  profassional  angagamants,  sinca  his  high 
school  days,  hava  lad  Mr.  Lantz  into  prac. 
tically  avary  typa  of  work  and  givan  him 
a  broad  and  variad  axparianca.  Ha  has 
workad  in  tha  thaatar  pit;  on  tha  concart 
bandstand;  and  on  tha  symphony  platform, 
doing  a  graat  daal  of  obligato  and  solo 
work  with  such  organizations.  Ha  is  ona  of 
tha  ralativaly  naw  hopafuls  of  tha  instru¬ 
mantal  school  music  profession  to  which  ha 
comas  wall  equipped  in  both  training  and 
axparianca,  and  with  much  promise.  Al¬ 
ready  ha  has  interested  himself  in  tha  ad¬ 
ministrative  obligations;  assisting  with  tha 
contasts,  judging,  marshaling  all  Stata  Or¬ 
chestras,  and  tha  like.  Ha  is  a  man  singled 
out  for  big  things  among  thosa  champions 
who  are  "Making  America  Musical.” 
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ALTO 


•  MMt  vivid  aad  btaa- 
tiful  evivn  M  th*  wMd- 
wlad  aalvtto  arc  th*  Alto  and 
Bail  Clarlmti.  Psdlw  imb- 
MTid  thna  laitmaiiBb  tor 
the  Mheel  baad  aad  ertbai- 
tra  and  It  the  enly  Aaitritaa 
■akar  a(  the  Ban  la  natal. 

The  ilear,  vihraat  aad  aelid 
tene  auallty  li  hayend  can- 
aarltea.  Vary  aaay  blawlai. 
Parfaat  Intanatlan  aad  laala 
aecuracy.  New  daaliaad  kaya 
af  aiiyar  hardened  nlikal-all- 
var;  kay  arranaanaat  Inaravad 
far  a  cine,  balaaaad  aatlaa; 
axcluaiva  Padlar  ilafla  aiito- 
natle  aitava  kay;  aavarad  Ba- 
tar  hain;  Innmad  toner  and 
bare  to  Imraaaa  tana  valnna; 
"Cuatanbullt”  a(  tba  Bnaat 
natarlala  abanita  at  natal — 
anurlat  yaara  a(  aatlifactary 
larvica. 

See  year  laaal  naili  daaiar, 
ar  OTlta  diraet  far  llluatradad 
faldar  and  nrlia  Hat  Daa’t 
let  yaur  Initrunantotlan  raffar 
lantar  far  want  af  tbaaa  aalar- 
ful  vaicn.  Write  today. 


HARRY  PEDLER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Custombuilt  Clarinbts  and  Flutes 

Dept.  1202,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


The  Editor's  Easy  Chair 


The  Jolly  Christmas  Tree 

•  Nearly  25,000,000  fir  trees  are  cut  each  year  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  supply  families 
with  the  annual  “Christmas  Tree.” 

Puget  Sound  is  known  today  as  the  land  of  the 
Christmas  tree.  Prom  this  region  a  large  ocean 
liner,  the  Tacoma,  annually  carries  a  cargo  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  where  they  do  not  grow.  From 
Canada  the  United  States  buys  about  10,000,000 
young  trees  and  long  trainloads  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  come  east  as  far  as  Chicago.  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  supply  the  eastern 
states.  Regions  as  far  south  as  Colorado  help 
stock  the  western  markets  while  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  trade  is  profitable  as  far  south  as  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Those  uninitiated  in  forestry  think  this  a  great 
waste,  but  the  opposite  is  true.  Thousands  of 
woodsmmi  are  given  employment  in  cutting  out 
these  young  trees  which  are  of  no  use  for  any¬ 
thing  but  Christmas  decorations  and  the  forest 
farmer  is  encouraged  to  weed  out  his  forest  land. 
Thus  is  assured  maximum  conservation  of  more 
valuable  timber. 

Wisconsin  has  a  National  Forest  which  supplies 
It  with  holiday  green  and  each  tree  from  this 
state  bears  the  following  message: 

“This  tree  brings  a  Christmas  message  from 
the  great  outdoors.  Its  cutting  was  not  destruc¬ 
tive,  but  gave  needed  room  for  neighboring  trees 
to  grow  faster  and  better.  It  was  cut  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
from  a  crowded  stand.  The  prevention  of  forest 
fires  through  the  past  few  years  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  tree  to  decorate  your  home  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.” 


The  Spirit  of  Christmas  in  Song 

•  What  we  call  the  spirit  ot.  Christmas  is  some¬ 
thing  perfectly  clear  to  everybody  and  yet  difficult 
to  define.  It  is  not  alone  the  tribute  to  the  Child : 
nor  is  it  the  memory  of  the  child  that  each  of 
us  used  to  be;  nor  yet  the  merrymaking  for  to¬ 
day’s  happy  children.  It  is  not  only  the  sharing 
with  those  who  need  our  friendly  comfort,  nor 
is  it  only  the  lift  and  rapture  of  Christmas  music. 
It  is  all  these  and  more.  Perhaps  it  is  that  for 
one  day  some  new  assurance  fiows  from  the  in¬ 
scrutable  promise:  On  earth,  peace. 

That  promise  came  with  singing,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host.  And  so  it  is 
that  every  Christmastide  there  is  again,  as  Hood 
sang,  “music  aloft  In  the  air,”  from  the  chimes 
striving  so  valiantly  to  ring  out  the  darkness  of 


the  land.  Tans’ur’s  Joyous  old  8t.  Martin's  is 
swa3ring  and  dancing  with  the  b^ls,  and  Tate’s 
“While  shephM'ds  watched  their  flocks  by  night” 
is  dancing  with  them  on  every  lip. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  these  crowding  Joys  and 
hopes  and  memories  that  Christmas  music  ranges 
ovmr  so  wide  a  variation  of  musical  mood.  It 
begins  even  before  the  bells,  with  the  carols  of 
Christmas  Eve.  Groups  everywhere  are  met  for 
that  tuneful  pilgrimage  of  street  or  byway,  intent 
as  those  earnest  choristers  whom  Hardy’s  humor 
and  sympathy  touched  into  his  pictures  of  Wessex. 
That  sturdy  William  with  his  'cello  was  certain 
that  “to  thrive  in  muoical  religion”  they  must 
stick  to  the  strings,  and  abjure  the  worldly  clarinet 
and  organ.  Shouldering  their  fiddles,  they  tramp 
to  Farmer  Shinar’s  house,  (mly  to  be  met  by  a 
vociferous  inhospitality.  But  William  has  not 
followed  his  “carrel  practice”  for  forty  years  to 
be  efmily  silenced.  “Drown  ’em,”  he  cries,  “play 
fortissimy,”  and  their  song  persists: 

Give  thanks  to  God  alway 

On  this  our  Jojrful  day; 

Let  all  men  sing  and  say 
Holy,  Holy. 

The  name  carol,  derived  from  (rid  “ring”  or 
dancing  games,  explains  the  mirth  that  breaks 
out  in  the  words,  as  in  “Willie,  take  your  little 
drum,  with  your  whistle,  Robin,  come,  Christmas 
should  be  frolicsome.”  The  Joyful  old  favorite, 
“God  rest  you  merry, — gentlemen,”  as  we  may 
read  it  with  Shakespeare’s  authority,  also  claims 
cheerfulness  for  the  Christmastide. 


The  Same  to  You 

•  And  this  is  the  way  you  say  Merry  Christmas 
in  Norwegian,  Glaedelig  Yul;  Swedish,  God  Jul; 
Danish,  OladiUg  Jul;  French,  Joyeux  Noel;  Span¬ 
ish,  Feliz  Navidad;  Welsh,  Madolig  Blawem  I 
ChuH;  German,  FroMiche  Weihnachten;  Italian,' 
Buon  Natale;  Provence,  Bont  Sesto;  Polish, 
Weaolych  8u>ae;  Czech,  8tasni  Vanoce;  Syrian, 
Kol  Am  Wa  Antom  Salimeen;  Arabic,  Wa  Antom 
Salimeen;  Armenian,  8henoravor  Sourp  Dzenoont; 
Esperanto,  Ohoja  Kristmasko. 


My  Slant  on 

ARRANGING 


By  GUY  E.  HOLMES 

Teacher  of  Harmony  and  Arranging, 
Vandercook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 


•  I  HAVE  BEEN  requested  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  to  give  my  ideas  as  to 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done 
In  arranging  for  school  bands,  so  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  result 
of  my  observations  of  the  faults  and 
deficiencies  of  modern  arrangements. 

I  expect,  if  you  will  look  over  some 
of  my  arrangements,  you  will  find 
plenty  of  the  very  faults  I  shall  talk 
about,  but  that  doesn't  alter  the  case. 
(That’s  where  I  beat  you  to  it.) 

First,  we  need  less  carelessness  in 
the  arranging  and  proof-reading,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  expression 
marks.  A  rallentando  that  should  be, 
we  will  say,  in  the  35th  measure  may 
be,  in  the  different  parts,  scattered 
around  anywhere  between  the  30th 
and  40th  measures. 


This  was  not  so  important  when 
music  was  written  principally  for  pro¬ 
fessional,  or  at  least  mature,  bands 
whose  members  had  some  idea  of 
how  things  should  be  played  even  if 
the  marks  were  lacking. 

There  is  too  much  duplication  of 
parts.  If  an  instrument  has  a  solo, 
it  is  cued  in  many  other  parts,  and 
if  the  director  doesn’t  stop  them,  they 
will  all  play  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cue  so  much  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  modern  school  band,  as  most 
of  them  have  a  fairly  complete  in¬ 
strumentation. 

Most  of  the  arrangements,  espe¬ 
cially  of  music  of  an  easy  grade,  are 
entirely  too  full.  The  oboe,  fiute  and 
bassoon  are  lost  in  a  forest  of  tones. 
Regarding  that  point,  I  would  like  to 


quote  a  paragraph  from  the  writings 
of  my  good  friend  H.  A.  Vandercook: 

“The  arranger  too  often  calls  upon 
all  players  to  perform  at  one  time. 
Consequently,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  em¬ 
bellish  his  climaxes.  His  arrange¬ 
ments  gweatly  lack  in  tone  color.  He 
loses  the  beautiful  effect  obtained  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  woodwinds,  by 
the  utilization  of  open  brasses,  by  the 
use  of  muted  trumpets,  cornets  and 
trombones  heard  as  a  choir.  He,  too 
often,  uses  the  alto  and  bass  clarinets 
merely  as  ‘fillers’  and  be  derives  no 
benefit  from  the  exceptional  tone 
color  of  these  two  instruments.  While 
the  instrumentation  may  include 
fiuegelhorn,  it  is  only  too  evident  that 
the  audience  seldom  hears  it  in  even 
a  short  passage,  whereas  it  might 
have  been  featured,  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  tone  color  of  this  instrument.’’ 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  people 
in  an  audience  can  recognize  the  tone 
color  of  the  different  instruments. 
The  delicate  tones  of  the  flute  and 
oboe,  even  in  solo  and  duet  passages, 
are  often  covered  up  by  a  too  heavy 
accompaniment.  The  rich  lower  tones 
of  the  3d  and  4th  clarinets  in  accom¬ 
paniment  are  beautiful  when  they  are 
not  overpowered  by  too  much  brass. 

The  brass  players  in  the  band  sel¬ 
dom  know  anything  about  what  the 
woodwind  section  is  doing.  They  usu¬ 
ally  blast  their  way  through  a  piece 
without  ever  discovering  that  the 
woodwinds  are  present.  They  ought 
to  meet  ’em  some  time.  They’re  nice 
fellers. 

Perhaps  the  fault  lies  mostly  with 
the  players,  but  also  in  many  cases, 
the  arrangement  is  too  heavy. 

Such  arrangements  as  I  am  advo¬ 
cating  might  at  first  be  deemed  too 
thin  and  delicate,  and  dillicult  to  ren¬ 
der,  and  I  do  admit  that  they  will 
require  more  care  in  intonation  and 
rendition.  But  isn’t  that  what  we  all 
want?  Anything  that  will  cause  us  to 
observe  and  correct  faulty  intonation 
will  be  a  godsend  to  the  School  Band. 

We  should  also  have  more  accurate 
scores  for  the  conductor.  The  full 
score  is,  of  course,  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  than  the  condensed  score. 
In  the  latter,  the  director  is  often 
left  to  guess  which  instrument  or 
group  is  to  play  a  certain  passage. 
Then,  too,  the  harmony  should  be  in¬ 
dicated  BO  the  leader  can  correct  any 
wrong  notes  found  in  the  parts.  Of 
course  there  should  not  be  any  wrong 
'~hoteB,  but  I  have  known  it  to  happen. 
There  should  be  more  uniformity  in 
the  instrumentation  published  by  the 
different  houses.  As  it  is  now,  each 
publisher  has  his  own  idea  on  instru¬ 
mentation  and  no  two  ideas  exactly 

iContinurd  on  page  36) 
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\^earn  to  Vlay 

Viano  in  a  WEEK 


By  JOHN  P.  HAMILTON 

Noted  Chicago  Teacher 


•  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  become  an 
arranger?  To  be  able  to  place  your 
ideas  on  paper?  To  hear  your  own 
works  performed  by  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras? 

Do  you  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  instrument  played 
by  the  master  composers  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  by  all  successful  ar¬ 
rangers?  Do  you  envy  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  enjoyment  and  recreation  by 
playing  popular  music  and  light  clas¬ 
sics  on  the  piano?  Those  who  enter¬ 
tain  their  friends  by  accompanying 
their  songs?  Those  who  glorify  in 
expressing  their  unspeakabie  thoughts 
by  playfully  rumbling  or  boisterously 
thundering  over  the  keys,  as  indicated 
by  their  moods?  You  should  learn  to 
play  the  piano. 

Indeed!  To  become  an  artist  per¬ 
former  much  practice  and  concentra¬ 
tion  are  necessary.  However,  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  basic  knowledge  of  chords  and 
sufficient  technique  to  enable  you  to 
play  easy  and  medium  grade  piano 
music,  thereby  fulfilling  your  ambition 
to  become  a  more  efficient  musician,  a 
few  short  hours  of  enjoyable  practice 
wlil  bring  the  desired  results.  As 
procrf  of  this  startling,  yet  true,  state¬ 
ment,  I  offer  you  the  opportunity  to 
play  a  simple,  but  interesting  piece 
on  the  piano,  employing  both  hands 
in  real  piano  style,  within  one  hour. 

I  am  assuming  you  have  had  suffi¬ 
cient  training  in  primary  theory  as 
taught  in  grammar  school  to  enable 
you  to  correctly  count  half  notes,  dot¬ 
ted  half  notes  and  quarter  notes. 


hlAfeRANf  WaILZ 
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Secure  a  blue  or  black  crayon  and 
mark  large  numbera  on  the  white 
keys  of  tbe  piano  keyboard,  placing 
number  one  (1)  on  the  first  white  key 
below  the  group  of  two  black  keys  on 
the  left  of  the  trade  name  as  indicated 
by  the  diagram.  Have  no  fear  of  harm¬ 
ing  the  ivory  keys,  in  fact,  the  wash¬ 
ing  they  will  receive,  after  you  have 
learned  to  read  piano  notes  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  real  treat  for  many  pianos. 

Diagram  No.  2  pictures  the  treble 
(right  hand)  part  of  this  interesting 
waltz  we  are  going  to  play.  Keys 
number  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  this  waltz. 
The  thumb  (named  first  finger)  will 
be  used  to  play  keys  number  3  and 
number  4.  The  index  (second)  finger 
will  be  used  to  play  key  number  5. 
Tbe  third  finger  to  play  key  number 
6.  The  fourth  finger  to  play  key  num¬ 
ber  7.  The  fifth  finger  to  play  key  num¬ 
ber  8.  Remember,  we  are  now  dealing 
only  with  the  right  hand. 

How  to  Play  tho  Melody  Shown  in 
Diagram  2 

Place  your  thumb  (first  finger)  on 
treble  key  number  3,  strike  key  and 
hold  for  two  counts.  Strike  treble  key 
number  8  on  third  count  (employing 
the  fifth  finger).  Second  measure: 
Strike  treble  key  number  5  (use  sec¬ 
ond  finger)  hold  for  three  counts. 
Third  measure:  Strike  key  number  4, 
(thumb)  hold  for  two  counts.  Strike 
the  key  number  8,  (fifth  finger)  on 
third  count.  Fourth  measure:  Strike 
key  number  6  (third  finger)  hold  for 
three  counts.  Fifth  measure:  Strike 
key  number  7,  (fourth  finger)  hold 
for  two  counts.  Strike  key  number  6 
on  third  count.  Sixth  measure:  Strike 
key  number  5,  (second  finger)  hold 
(or  two  counts.  Strike  key  number  6, 
(third  finger)  on  third  count.  Seventh 
and  eighth  measures:  Strike  key  num¬ 
ber  6,  (second  finger)  hold  (or  three 
counts  of  measure  seven  plus  three 
counts  of  measure  eight.  NOTE:  The 
note  in  measure  seven  is  tied  into 
measure  eight — to  be  played  as  one 
continuous  sound.  Measures  nine,  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve  are  the  same  as 
measures  one,  two,  three  and  four. 
Thirteenth  measure:  Key  number  7  held 
for  two  counts.  Key  number  6  played 
on  third  count.  Fourteenth  measure: 
Key  number  6  held  for  two  counts. 
Key  number  7  played  on  third  count. 
Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  measures: 
Keys  number  8,  5  and  3  struck  simul¬ 
taneously  and  held  (or  three  counts 
of  measure  fifteen,  plus  the  first  count 
In  measure  sixteen. 

Play  this  melody  over  slowly  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  you  continue. 

Bais  (Laft  Hand)  Chords 

A  C  chord  (called  for  by  the  har¬ 
mony  symbol  "C”)  is  produced  by 


JOHN  P.  HAMILTON,  the  author 
of  this  original  system  is  well  known 
in  musical  circles  as  a  theorist,  ar¬ 
ranger  and  composer.  He  received 
his  first  music  instruction  when  a  child 
from  his  mother,  a  then  prominent 
pianist  and  teacher  known  by  her 
maiden  name,  Elizabeth  Wolf.  While 
still  a  young  boy,  Mr.  Hamilton 
studied  Banjo,  Violin,  and  Guitar, 
Theory,  Harmony,  Composition,  Con¬ 
ducting  and  Music  History.  He  has 
played  in  professional  orchestras, 
arranged  "dance"  and  symphonic 
compositions  for  many  leading  or¬ 
chestras,  managed  a  prominent  banjo 
and  guitar  school,  taught  piano,  violin 
and  harmony.  Town  Hall,  Chicago, 
and  now  conducts  his  own  piano  and 
string-instrument  school. 

•  •  • 

striking  Bass  keys  number  1,  4  and  6 
at  the  same  time.  Use  thumb  of  left 
hand  on  key  number  1,  third  finger 
on  key  number  4,  fifth  finger  on  key 
number  6. 

An  F  chord  (called  (or  by  the  har¬ 
mony  symbol  “F”)  Is  produced  by 
striking  Bass  keys  number  1,  3  and  5 
at  the  same  time.  Use  thumb  (of  left 
hand)  on  key  number  1,  second  finger 
on  key  number  3,  third  finger  on  key 
number  5. 

A  G7  chord  (called  (or  by  the  har¬ 
mony  symbol  “G7”)  is  produced  by 
striking  keys  number  2,  4  and  5  to¬ 


gether.  Use  thumb  on  key  number  2, 
(Bass)  third  finger  on  key  number  4 
and  fourth  finger  on  key  number  5. 
Practice  the  C,  F,  and  G7  chords  until 
you  remember  them  and  are  able  to 
play  them  with  ease. 

You  are  now  ready  to  play  the  treble 
melody  and  bass  chords  together. 
Strike  three  chords  (left  hand,  one 
on  each  count)  in  each  measure  except 
the  last  (sixteenth)  measure  which  re¬ 
ceives  only  one  chord  on  the  first 
count.  That  is,  regardless  of  the  time 
value  of  the  melody  notes  (right 
hand)  the  chord  played  in  the  left 
hand  will  be  struck  on  each  count  of 
the  measure  (three  times  within  each 
measure). 

How  to  Play  Melody  and  Bass  Chords 
Shown  in  Diagram  3 

The  harmony  symbol  “C”  placed 
over  the  first  measure  is  calling  for 
a  C  chord  to  be  played  on  the  three 
counts  of  measure  one.  To  play  treble 
and  bass  (right  and  left  hands)  to¬ 
gether,  strike  your  melody  note  with 
right  hand,  plus  a  C  chord  with  left 
hand  on  the  first  count,  hold  melody 
note  (or  two  counts  striking  a  C  chord 
again  on  second  count.  Play  melody 
note  with  right  hand  plus  a  C  chord 
with  left  hand  on  the  third  count.  The 
second  measure,  having  no  harmony 
symbol  denotes  a  continuance  of  the 
“C”  harmony.  Strike  melody  with 
right  hand  plus  a  C  chord  with  left 
hand,  on  the  first  count,  hold  melody 
while  striking  a  C  chord  with  left 
hand  on  counts  two  and  three.  The 
third  and  fourth  measures  call  for  an 
F  chord.  The  fifth  and  sixth  measures 
call  (or  a  G7  chord,  etc.  Play  ex¬ 
tremely  slow. 

How  to  Add  Octava  Basses  Thus  Producing 
a  Professional  Left  Hand  Accompaniment 

In  place  of  the  chord  on  the  first 
count  of  each  measure  we  will  play 
octave  basses.  To  produce  the  proper 
bass  for  the  first  count  of  a  measure 
calling  for  “C”  harmony,  strike  keys 
No.  8  and  15  together.  (Key  No.  8 
with  thumb  of  left  hand,  key  No.  15 
with  fifth  finger).  To  produce  the 
proper  bass  for  the  first  count  of  a 
measure  calling  for  “F”  harmony, 
strike  keys  No.  12  and  19  together. 
(Key  Mo.  12  with  thumb.  Key  No.  19 
with  fifth  finger).  To  produce  the 
proper  bass  for  the  first  count  of  a 
measure  calling  (or  “G7”  harmony, 
strike  keys  No.  11  and  18  together. 
(Key  No.  11  with  thumb,  key  No.  18 
with  fifth  finger). 

Reading  from  diagram  3  again, 
— strike  the  octave  bass  of  a  C  chord 
with  the  melody  on  count  one,  then 
play  a  C  chord  on  count  two  and  an¬ 
other  C  chord  with  melody  on  count 
three.  Second  measure:  Strike  octave 
bass  of  C  chord  on  first  count  with 

(Continued  on  page  S6) 
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The 


F^volution 
of  the 

'$)chool  ^and 


•  THE  WORLD  WAR  WAS  a  def¬ 
inite  mile-stone  in  the  history  of  the 
school  band.  Previous  to  1917,  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  field  of  school  instru¬ 
mental  music  was  placed  on  the 
school  orchestra;  bands,  as  a  rule, 
were  neglected  although  a  few  out¬ 
standing  ensembles  had  been  orga¬ 
nized.  After  1920,  however,  the  order 
was  reversed.  So  fast  was  the  growth 
of  the  band  that  its  evolution  almost 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  revo¬ 
lution,  while  the  development  of  the 
orchestra  continued  on  its  slow, 
more  or  less  placid,  course. 

The  reason  for  this  impetus  after 
1920  was  undoubtedly  the  interest 
generated  in  band  music  by  the 
World  War.  Every  regiment  and 
camp  had  a  band.  The  air  was  filled 
with  martial  strains.  Educators  im¬ 
mediately  recognized  the  importance 
of  band  music  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
emotions.  Their  attention  was  also 
attracted  to  the  educational  possibil¬ 
ities  of  this  medium  of  artistic  ex¬ 
pression.  Thus,  the  war  interest  in 
band  music  was  naturally  carried 
over  Into  the  schools.  The  movement 
was  aided  further  by  the  fact  that 
scores  of  band  leaders  were  trained 
by  the  government,  and  many  of 
these  men  later  became  instrumental 
teachers  in  the  schools.  Finally,  mil¬ 
itary  training  and  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
band  became  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  The  net  result  of  the  en¬ 
suing  development  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  is  a  band  in  every  pro¬ 
gressive  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  in  the  United  States. 

The  early  history  of  the  school 
band  cannot  be  presented  adequately 


PART  ONE 

•  •  • 

without  tracing  the  whole  course  of 
instrumental  music  in  our  schools. 

While  vocal  music  was  recognized  as 
a 'school  subject  in  Boston  in  1838, 

instrumental  music  was  not  intro¬ 

duced  even  as  an  extra-curricular 
activity  until  about  1900.  This  be¬ 
lated  start  was  due  to  four  causes, 
according  to  Edward  Birge,  the  music 
historian.  First  was  “the  continuance 
throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  early  prejudice  against 
secular  as  opposed  to  sacred  music, 
a  prejudice  carried  over  from  the 
previous  century.”  It  was  considered 
frivolous  if  not  wicked  to  study  in¬ 
struments  seriously.  The  second 
cause  was  the  absence  of  authorita¬ 
tive  performances  of  master  works 
until  after  1850.  People  bad  no  idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  instrumental 
music.  A  third  cause  was  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  early  music  super¬ 
visors  were  not  instrumentalists  but 
singers.  And  a  final  cause  was  the 
attitude  of  school  administrators  who 
had  no  precedent  either  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  in  Europe  for  introducing  in¬ 
strumental  work  in  the  schools.  Sing¬ 
ing  in  the  schools  of  Europe  preceded 
a  similar  movement  here,  but  instru¬ 
mental  music  was  distinctly  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  American  ideas  of  democracy 
in  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
when  school  Instrumental  work  be¬ 
gan  in  America.  Most  writers  seem 
to  agree  that  only  the  beginnings 


were  laid  before  the  World  War. 
Birge  describes  several  achievements 
during  the  first  decade  and  a  half  of 
this  century  but  concludes  that  all 
efforts  previous  to  the  War  were  of 
a  pioneer  character.  Joseph  Maddy 
makes  the  following  statement:  "By 
the  close  of  the  World  War,  class  in¬ 
struction  in  band  and  orchestra  in¬ 
struments  was  beginning  to  receive 
support  from  school  officials,  and  the 
real  era  of  public  school  class  in¬ 
struction  in  instrumental  music  dates 
from  about  this  time.”  Jay  W.  Fay, 
writing  in  1928,  says:  “The  stimulus 
to  the  intensive  development  of  the 
last  decade  came  from  Oakland, 
closely  followed  by  Rochester,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Richmond,  and  other  progres¬ 
sive  school  systems  that  provided 
instruments  and  set  up  organiza¬ 
tions  that  became  the  models  for  sub¬ 
sequent  imitation  and  improvement” 

In  general  It  can  be  said  that  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  chorus  practice  constituted 
the  sole  musical  activity  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  high  schools.  To 
quote  one  of  the  pioneers.  Will  Ear- 
hart:  “Now  and  then  an  orchestra  or 
band,  or  at  least  an  ensemble  of 
fairly  congenial  instruments,  could 
be  found;  but  such  groups  were 
usually  of  occasional  and  transitory 
character;  and  little  or  no  systematic 
development  of  instrumental  musical 
ensembles  was  undertaken.  Beyond 
some  such  recognition  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Instrumental  music  as  an  in¬ 
terest  of  high  school  students,  there 
was  small  thought  of  even  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  other  musical  instruction.” 

The  first  significant  instrumental 
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By  L  awrence  W.  Ch  idester 

Instructor  in  Music, 

Director  of  Band  &  Orchestra, 

Tufts  College,  Boston 

"As  with  other  subjects  of  the  school  which  provide 
peculiarly  for  social  development,  the  World  War  called 
attention  to  the  value  of  musical  knowledge  for  the 


work  is  generally  attributed  to  Mr. 
Earhart  who  organized  a  school  or¬ 
chestra  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in 
1898.  Mr.  Maddy,  however,  reports 
that  a  friend  of  his,  Walter  Aiken, 
played  in  a  school  orchestra  in  1869! 
Despite  these  earlier,  sporadic  ef¬ 
forts,  Mr.  Earhart’s  work  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  first  significant  instrumental 
instruction. 

In  an  article  in  School  Music  in 
1905  Mr.  Earhart  described  the  status 
of  the  Richmond  orchestra  at  that 
time.  It  met  after  school  hours  once 
a  week;  half  a  credit  a  semester  was 
given  the  pupils;  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  provided  the  music;  and  it 
played  for  many  functions  including 
the  chapel  services  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ings  when  hymns  were  sung  by  the 
entire  school!  The  instrumentation 
in  1905  was  four  first  violins,  four 
seconds,  ’cello,  bass,  three  fiutes,  clar¬ 
inet,  drums,  and  piano;  but  by  1912 
Mr.  Earhart  had  developed  a  first  or¬ 
chestra  of  64  players  with  full 
symphonic  instrumentation  and  a 
second  orchestra  of  beginners. 

These  early  orchestras  attained  a 
high  standard  of  performance  and 
thus  attracted  much  favorable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  one  discouraging  feature 
was  the  constant  changing  of  instru¬ 
mentation  due  to  the  lack  of  “feed¬ 
ers”  coming  up  to  the  high  school 
from  the  grades.  To  overcome  this 
difficulty,  many  schools,  especially  in 
the  middle  west,  inaugurated  class 
instrumental  instruction  in  the 
grades.  With  such  a  program  the 
personnel  of  a  high  school  musical 
organization  changes  every  year,  but 
full  instrumentation  is  maintained. 
Class  instruction  on  instruments 
dates  from  about  1910. 

The  experience  of  Will  Earhart  in 
Richmond  was  duplicated  in  other 
isolated  cases,  and  innovations  in  in¬ 
strumental  practices  were  introduced. 
School  credit  for  the  study  of  technic 
under  outside  teachers  was  inaug¬ 
urated  by  Osborne  McConathy  in  the 
schools  of  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  in 
1906.  The  purchase  of  instrumental 
equipment  by  the  school  board  was 
begun  in  1913  in  Oakland,  California, 
when  that  city  invested  $10,000  in 
instruments  and  organized  an  instru¬ 
mental  teaching  staff  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Glenn  Woods.  The  purpose 
of  the  Oakland  movement  was  “to 
give  class  instruction  and  to  develop 
a  band  and  orchestra  ensemble  in 


common  man.  and  the  decade  since  then  has  witnessed  _  *’''7  two  year,  i.t.r  o.k. 

land  reported  29  grade  school  orches- 

an  evolution  of  offerings  prophetic  of  the  future  place  t^as  and  an  equal  number  of  bands. 

,,  rn»  Joseph  E.  Maddy  was  made  the 

of  music  in  the  training  of  citizens.  ““Anne  E.  Pierce.  first  supervisor  of  instrumental  Mu¬ 


sic  in  America  when  he  assumed  that 

National  Survey  of  Secondary  Education,  1932.  (Continued  on  page  39) 


How  to  PLA  Y 

the  VIOLIN 


•  IN  THIS  ISSUE  OF  the  Smiool 
Mitsician  I  will  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  scales  passing  through  the 
higher  positions  with  examples  and 
exercises  which,  if  carefully  studied, 
should  make  the  playing  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  scale  interesting  and  an 
excellent  technique  should  be  the 
result 

While  a  student  at  Brussels,  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  great 
Belgian  violinist,  Eugene  Ysaye  and 
I  always  marveled  at  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  his  scale  passages 
sounded.  They  were  so  perfect  and 


were  performed  with  such  consummate 
ease  and  perceptible  lack  of  finger 
action  that  I,  as  well  as  many  others, 
were  puzzled  because  of  this.  After 
many  hearings  I  think  I  discovered 
the  way  in  which  he  played  scales 
and  the  reason  for  their  perfection. 
His  fingers  seemed  almost  to  crawl 
over  the  strings,  especially  when 
passing  from  one  string  to  the  other 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  beauty  found  in  his  scale  playing 
was  because  of  his  perfect  legato, 
this  being  caused  by  his  lack  of  lost 
action  when  playing  the  scale.  Illus¬ 


tration  1  explains  in  detail  what  I 
mean  by  lost  finger  action.  Illustra¬ 
tion  2  will  show  how  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  scale  of  three  octaves, 
etc.  In  making  scale  runs  the  fingers 
should  not  be  lifted  too  high  over  the 
strings,  this  retarding  the  speed  and 
often  causing  faulty  intonation. 

When  playing  the  scales,  including 
the  higher  positions,  from  the  5th 
and  up,  the  benefit  of  the  fingers 
close  to  the  strings  is  easily  felt 
Illustration  3  will  make  clear  the 
reason  for  this.  When  I  talk  of  lost 
finger  action  I  mean  that  the  curving 
of  the  finger  over  the  string  must  be 
maintained,  and  the  fingers  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  straighten  at  the  second 
finger  joint,  this  being  the  actual 
cause  for  lost  action,  it  taking  again 
as  much  time  to  bring  the  finger  back 
to  the  string  when  the  finger  curve 
has  been  lost.  From  the  very  start 
of  scale  study  the  teacher  should 
illustrate,  explain  and  insist  on  the 
fingers  being  curved  over  the  strings. 
Never  allow  the  finger  action  to 
come  from  the  second  joint.  Although 
this  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
I  repeat  it  because  of  its  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  build  the  correct  funda¬ 
mentals  in  scale  playing. 

Another  essential  point  to  observe 
is  the  unnecessary  action  so  often 
used  by  some  very  good  players.  I 
mean  the  shift  when  going,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
position,  the  shift  being  unnecessarily 
prepared  by  drawing  the  hand  slightly 
backward  at  the  wrist  instead  of  the 
action  coming  direct  from  the  hand 
and  fingers.  Illustration  4  should 
clarify  what  I  mean  by  the  unneces¬ 
sary  movement.  A  simple  exercise 
playing  the  first  finger  on  B  on  the 
A  string  and  shifting  to  F  sharp  in 
the  fifth  position  on  the  same  string 
and  back  again  to  B,  if  used,  without 
any  motion  of  the  wrist,  going  from 
the  first  to  the  fifth  position  and  vise 
versa,  will  do  away  with  awkward 
and  labored  shifts. 

This  also  applies  when  shifting 
from  the  fifth  to  higher  positions. 
Although  the  hand  is  brought  around 
to  the  right  side  of  the  violin,  the 
motion  should  be  direct  and  not  used 


X/A  f. 


In  Fig.  I  you  will  notice  that  the  third  finger  (c)  it  kept  upon  the  string  until  the 
first  has  been  placed  upon  the  string  to  follow  (d  string).  By  keeping  the  third 
on  the  string,  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  "saddle"  and  makes  the  change  of  strings 
smooth.  The  lack  of  unnecessary  action  allows  the  hand  to  remain  relaxed. 

In  the  second  tcele,  the  fourth  finger  is  used,  it  (the  4th)  to  remain  upon  the 
string  until  the  1st  has  been  placed.  This  idea  is  reversed  when  descending,  1st 
is  held  until  4th  is  placed. 

Rg.  2.  The  fourth  finger  remains  on  the  string  until  the  first  is  placed  on  the  string 
that  follows.  Practice  this  very  slowly  until  the  action  is  found  to  come  easily. 
Later  the  fingering  becomes  netural  end  does  not  become  e  mental  hazard. 

Descending,  the  1st  remains  on  the  string  until  the  4th  is  placed. 

Rg.  3.  Remain  in  the  fifth  position.  This  example  and  higher  ones  of  the  same 
character  will  make  deer  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  finger  ection  close  to  the  string. 


(4)  Correct  position  of  the  wrist 


with  a  backward  wrist  action  when 
shifting  upward  to  the  highest  notes 
on  the  violin.  Coming  down,  the 
wrist  is  slightly  used  but  not  to  such 
a  point  to  unbalance  the  correct  ac¬ 
tion.  In  my  Preparatory  Position 
Studies,  Opus  11,  Book  3,  the  action 
from  the  first  to  the  fifth  position  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  Best  results 
are  obtainable  if  this  idea  is  put  into 
practice  from  the  very  beginning  of 
position  study,  it  doing  away  with  a 
faulty  technique  from  the  start. 

A  definite  weekly  plan  of  scale  study 
should  be  insisted  upon  and  carried 
through  the  school  year,  especially 
for  the  first  three  years  of  study.  I 
find  so  many  pupils  play  above  the 
fifth  position  at  random  and  there¬ 
fore  I  require  them  to  write  the  high 
scales  and  become  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  notes  and  their  posi¬ 
tions.  The  student  who  has  a  clear 
idea  of  the  higher  notes  and  the 
manner  in  which  to  shift  to  them  is 
always  a  better  reader  and  his  prog¬ 
ress,  because  of  his  understanding, 
is  more  rapid  and  his  technique  is 
more  firmly  established. 

The  study  of  the  much  neglected 
chromatic  scale  should  be  given  most 
careful  attention.  I  find  so  many 
students  play  chromatic  scales  in  a 
rather  slipshod  manner  regarding  in¬ 
tonation  and  form.  This  scale  should 
be  studied  very  slowly  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  cautioned  to  listen  carefully  to 
every  half-step  and  give  the  most 
minute  attention  that  each  tone  gets 
the  same  amount  of  value.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  the  chromatic  scale  becomes  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  not  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  tones.  For  beginning  the 
study  of  this  scale  I  think  the  best 
results  are  obtainable  if  the  student 
is  allowed  only  to  play  two  tones  per 
how  stroke,  it  giving  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  listen  carefully  to  each  half¬ 
step. 

The  student  is  often  confronted 
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with  the  problem  of  developing  an 
even  technique  and  although  practic¬ 
ing  for  hours  seems  to  get  nowhere. 
The  reason  for  an  uneven  technique 
often  being  caused  by  the  lack  of 
strength  of  each  individual  finger. 
This  was  due  to  the  two-finger  scales 
that  he  practiced  daily.  By  this  I 
mean  that  any  scale  was  played  with 
two  fingers,  using  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  finger  ascending  and  descending 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  note 
and  vice  versa;  also,  using  the  third 
and  fourth  finger  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  These  exercises  build  up  each 
finger  to  its  greatest  strength,  and 
assure  perfect  ease  when  shifting.  In 
my  scale  studies.  Opus  9,  this  man¬ 
ner  of  fingering  is  clearly  brought 
out  and  many  teachers  have  written 
to  me  of  the  excellent  results  obtained 
therefrom. 

Fundamental  double-stop  study 
and  when  to  start  its  use  is,  I  think 
another  much  neglected  branch  of 
violin  study.  In  fact,  most  teachers 
that  I  interviewed  seemed  to  lack  a 
definite  time  when  to  start  double- 
stops  with  the  student.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  that  the  average 
student  can  start  to  study  double-stops 
in  the  eighth  month  of  study,  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  presented  in  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  regarding  the  inter¬ 
vals  found  upon  the  different  strings. 
Most  incorrect  double-stopping  is 
caused  by  lack  of  the  proper  angle 
at  which  the  fingers  contact  the 
strings  and  not  enough  thought  given 
to  the  intervals  which  occur.  Illus¬ 
tration  5  shows  at  what  angle  the 
fingers  should  contact  the  strings  to 
get  correct  intonation. 

While  at  one  of  the  national  musi¬ 
cal  conventions  the  teacher  who  lived 
in  the  city  in  which  the  convention 
was  held  asked  me  if  I  would  visit 
his  studio  and  listen  to  some  of  his 
pupils.  A  very  talented  boy  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  played  for  me 
and  invariably  when  playing  double- 
stop  passages,  they  were  out  of  tune. 


(5)  Correct  position  of  the  fingers 


but  having  a  splendid  ear  he  imme¬ 
diately  corrected  his  mistake.  His 
teacher  cautioned  him  and  told  him 
he  must  be  more  careful  when  study¬ 
ing  double-stops  to  watch  his  inter¬ 
vals  on  the  different  strings.  This 
criticism  was  a  very  good  point  to 
bring  out  but  was  only  a  part  of  what 
was  necessary  to  help  his  double-stop 
technique.  After  the  student  had  left 
the  room  the  teacher  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that  he  always  seemed  to  have 
the  same  trouble  with  this  particular 
pupil,  and  asked  what  I  thought  was 
necessary  to  correct  this  fault.  I  told 
him  that  I  wished  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  this  boy  but 
thought  it  might  not  be  an  ethical 
thing  to  do.  He  remarked  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  “I’ll  see  if  the  boy  is  still  in 
the  building.”  He  returned  to  the 
studio  with  the  child  and  I  had  him 
play  the  identical  number  that  he 
played  for  me  before.  He  did  the 
very  same  thing,  that  is,  played  his 
double-stops  out  of  tune  and  after 
they  were  played,  corrected  them  by 
ear.  I  had  him  repeat  a  part  of  the 
composition  and  come  to  a  full  stop, 
not  removing  his  finger  from  the 
string.  Then  I  called  his  teacher’s 
attention  to  the  wrong  angle  in  which 
his  fingers  were  placed  upon  the 
strings — that  is,  they  contacted  the 
strings  in  too  much  of  a  perpendic¬ 
ular  position  instead  of  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  (See  illus¬ 
tration  5.) 

When  the  fingers  are  placed  upon 
the  strings  in  a  too  perpendicular 
position,  the  F  sharp  on  the  D  string 
and  the  D  on  the  A  string  cannot  be 
_in  tune,  because  if  they  are  placed 
closely  together  as  they  should  be 
the  intervals  will  not  be  correctly  in 
tune.  To  verify  this  statement,  try 
it  and  see  what  results  you  will  ob¬ 
tain.  In  teaching  the  double-stop  to 
the  beginner  be  sure  to  get  a  book 

{Continued  on  Page  87) 
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•  IT  IS  MOST  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  first  drum  lesson,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of 
Tue  School  Musician,  was  received 
with  favorable  comment  not  only  from 
drum  students  but  from  bandmasters 
and  teachers  as  well. 

It  is  this  writer’s  desire  to  make 
this  course  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
student  drummer  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  those  who 
read  these  articles  for  their  general 
benefit. 

Previous  articles  have  dealt  with 
certain  rudiments  and  also  questions 
asked  by  readers  have  been  answered 
in  this  drum  department.  J.  A.  H., 
Detroit,  Michigan,  writes: 

“I  am  glad  that  you  are  again  back 
on  the  Job  writing  for  The  School 
Musician,  a  magazine  I  prize  most 
highly. 

“Looking  back  over  my  files  I  find 
that  in  previous  articles  written  by 
you,  questions  pertaining  to  all  instru¬ 
ments  of  percussion  were  answered  in 
your  column. 

“I  realize  that  your  intention  is  to 
give  us  a  complete  drum  course  which 
I  think  is  a  splendid  idea.  In  the 
meantime  would  it  be  asking  too  much 
of  you  to  again  give  we  teachers  the 
benefit  of  your  knowledge  in  matters 
pertaining  to  percussion?  You  did  not 
make  any  statement  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  would  answer  questions  as  he¬ 


ld 


fore.  However,  I  hope  you  will  and 
I  am  quite  sure  there  are  others  who 
feel  the  same  way  about  it.  Please 
let  me  know  at  your  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence  if  it  will  be  permissible  to  send 
questions  to  you.  .  . 

Readers  who  have  drum  problems 
are  at  liberty  to  write  to  me  through 
this  department  and  if  space  permits 
I  will  be  most  happy  to  help  them. 

In  the  last  issue  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  “If  you  can't  say  it  you  can't 
play  it.”  However,  I  do  feel  that  a 
more  specific  explanation  should  be 
made  in  order  that  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  all,  so  for  that  reason  pre¬ 
paratory  series  No.  3  is  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  I  was  driving  at.  You 
will  notice  that  each  note  and  rest  in 
this  exercise  is  accounted  for.  It 
would  be  well  to  practice  counting 
each  exercise  before  attempting  to 
play. 


Exercise  No.  I 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6  &  6—1,  2  &  3,  4,  5,  6 

Exercise  No.  2 

1,  2  &  3,  4,  6,  6 — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

Exercise  No.  3 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

Exercise  No.  4 

1,  2,  3,  &  4,  5,  6 — 1,  2,  3,  &  4,  5,  6 

Exercise  No.  5 

1.  2  &  3,  4,  5,  ft  6—1.  2  ft  3,  4,  5,  6 
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I  believe  the  student  will  thoroughly 
understand  how  this  exercise  and  the 
others  to  follow  should  be  counted.  It 
is  necessary  that  you  count  all  exer¬ 
cises  in  this  manner  if  you  hope  to 
progress. 

The  series  of  exercises  in  this  issue 
I  am  sure  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
last  throughout  the  month,  and  per¬ 
haps  longer,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  pupil’s  aptitude.  I  wish  to  cau¬ 
tion  you  most  emphatically  that  if 
these  exercises  are  not  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  it  will  make  the  exercises  to 
follow  more  difficult  to  grasp. 
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•  ONCE  THERE  WAS  a  man  by  the 
name  Samis  who  was  a  bandmaster 
in  the  French  army  about  70  years 
ago.  This  Mr.  Sarnis  had  dreams 
about  his  band,  tor  he  was  a  man  of 
keen  imagination  and  his  mind  was 
strictly  upon  his  music.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  as  a  part  of  his 
band  for  they  seemed  out  of 
place  to  him  in  any  organiza¬ 
tion  except  the 
orchestra.  So  he 
set  about  the  in¬ 
vention  of  new  in¬ 
struments  to  dis¬ 
place  these  two  seeming  mis¬ 
fits.  He  experimented  in  all 
directions.  Adolphe  Sax  had 
previously  invented  a  set  of 
instruments  which  he  called 
“Saxophones.”  These,  too, 
were  intended  to  banish  all 
horns,  oboes,  and  bassoons 
from  the  band.  Sax's  instru¬ 
ments  were  adopted  by  all 
French  bands,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  did  not 
altogether  displace  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  which  they  were 
intended  to  substitute. 

Thus  Mr.  Sarrus  comes  into 
the  picture.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  hut  that  this  new 
inventor  profited  immeasur¬ 
ably  by  the  experiences  of 
Mr.  Sax  for  he  adopted  the 
same  scales  and  the  same 
system  of  fingering  for  his  in¬ 
struments  and  only  changed 
the  then  cylindrical  bore  to  the  con¬ 
ical  bore.  Mr.  Sax,  at  about  the  same 
period  began  to  use  a  conical  bore  in 
his  instruments  so  that  at  present  all 
Saxophones  are  constructed  with  this 
bore.  Mr.  Sarrus,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Mr.  Sax,  turned  out  a  whole 


the 
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set  of  his  conical  bore, 
double  reed  instruments. 
These  were: 

Sopranino  in  E  fiat 
Soprano  in  B  fiat 
Alto  in  E  fiat 
Tenor  in  B  fiat 
Baritone  in  E  fiat 
Bass  in  B  fiat 
Contra-bass  in  E  fiat 
Thus  far  the  scheme 
seemed  logical  and  Mr. 
Sarrus’  dream  appeared 
to  he  working  out  to  per¬ 
fection.  But  there  was  a 
hitch.  The  high  •  pitched 
Sarrusophones  were  not 
the  tonal  equals  of 
correspond! 
Saxophones  and  so 
not  find  favor  with 
bandmasters  throughout 
the  land.  But  the  band¬ 
masters  did  like  and 
finally  adopted  the  con¬ 
tra-bass  Sarrusopbone  as 
its  scale  pleased  them 
and  its  intonation  was 
much  surer  than  the  par¬ 
allel  Saxophone. 

And  so  out  of  Mr.  Sar¬ 
rus’  great  dream  came 
one  instrument,  the  E  flat 
contra-bass  Sarrusopbone, 
which  all  the  large  and 
important  bands  of  the 
world  use  because  of  its 
superiority  over  any  other 
like  •  toned,  low  -  pitched 
factor. 

In  comparing  the  two  instruments, 
the  E  flat  contra-bass  Saxophone  and 
the  lowest  registered  Sarrusopbone, 
we  find  certain  technical  advantages 
manifested  in  the  latter  instrument 
which  make  it  more  esteemed  by  the 
bandmaster  as  well  as  the  orchestra 


conductor,  for  the  E  fiat  contra-bass 
Sarrusopbone  is  finding  favor  in  both 
groups. 

First  of  all,  the  Sarrusopbone  is 
warmer  and  fuller  in  tonal  coloring 
than  the  Saxophone  in  the  lowest 
register.  The  middle  register  of  the 
instrument  is  about  the  same  as  the 
middle  register  of  the  Saxophone  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  three  octave  keys 
instead  of  one,  as  on  the  Saxophone. 
The  top  register  is  practically  the 
same  as  the  top  of  the  Saxophone 
except  that  it  is  preferable  to  use 
the  harmonic  fingering  a  perfect  fifth 
above  or  with  the  same  octave  keys 
as  the  middle  register. 

Two  things  necessary  to  work 
against  on  the  Sarrusopbone  are: 
(1)  the  top  register  is  inclined  to  be 
sharp  in  pitch.  This  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  relaxing  with  the  lip  as 
much  as  possible  and  still  hold  the 
octave  key.  (2)  The  bottom  register 
is  Inclined  to  be  too  loud.  This  can 
be  partially  overcome  by  the  use  of 
a  soft  and  not  too  open  reed.  A  stiff 
reed  gives  a  hard  and  loud  tone. 

What  instrument  does  not  have 
difficulties  of  a  technical  nature  to 
overcome?  None,  of  which  we  are 
aware.  With  patience  in  practice  and 
intimate  acquaintanceship,  we  get  to 
manage  our  chosen  instrument  and 
to  know  and  solve  all  its  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  thus  get  the  most  and  the 
best  from  it. 

The  Sarrusopbone,  as  an  orches¬ 
tral  or  band  unit,  has  made  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  place  for  Itself.  Its  use  in 
the  European  bands  is  established.  It 
is  also  found  in  several  of  the  largest 
bands  in  our  own  country.  Any  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
at  all  hesitant  about  which  instru¬ 
ment  to  study  and  who  wishes  to 
choose  one  that  is  "a  bit  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  one  which  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  appeal  to  the  bandmaster, 
would  do  well  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  taking  up  the  study  of  the  Sar- 
rusophone.  Its  rarity,  its  unusualness 
and  its  effectiveness  in  performance 
are  its  qualifications  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  serious  student. 

Such  famous  orchestral  composers 
as  Delius,  who  uses  it  extensively  in 
his  “Dance  Rhapsody,”  and  Hol¬ 
brooke,  who  has  employed  it  tellingly 
in  his  “Apollo  and  the  Seaman,”  have 
found  its  tonal  expression  precisely 
what  they  desired.  Other  composers 
have  essayed  its  use  and  found  it 
worthy  of  deep  consideration.  So  wo 
dare  say  that  the  E  flat  contra-bass 
Sarrusopbone  will  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  gradually  more  and  more  pop¬ 
ular  as  an  orchestral  voice  as  time 
goes  on. 


•  By  C.  L  McCREERY 


The  Quest  of  the 
REED  SECTION 

is  for 


INTONATION 


•  IN  MY  TRAVELS  OVER  the  mid¬ 
dle  west,  visiting  the  different  school 
bands,  the  one  question  most  fre¬ 
quently  put  to  me  by  Bandmasters  is 
this:  “What  can  I  do  to  improve  the 
intonation  of  my  clarinet  section?” 
Doubtless  there  are  many  Bandmas¬ 
ters  who  would  like  an  answer  to  this 
question,  and  I  believe  I  can  give  some 
useful  hints  that  will  at  least  be  of 
some  help. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  my  own 
observations,  that  most  clarinet  stu¬ 
dents  try  to  play  music  too  difficult 
for  them  before  they  have  first 
learned,  with  any  certainty,  how  to 
produce  a  good  tone.  I  realize  that 
in  school  work  students  are  limited 
for  time  to  make  a  good  showing,  but 
the  clarinet  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  instruments  in  the  band,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  develop 
a  smaller  number  of  good  performers 
than  to  have  a  larger  section,  with 
several  of  them  Improperly  developed, 
because  those  few  can  easily  spoil  the 
work  of  the  entire  section,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  intonation. 

I  am  going  to  speak  frankly  here 
and  list  the  faults  I  have  found  most 
common  in  the  clarinet  sections,  and 
I  am  going  to  suggest  some  remedies 
for  these  faults. 

Most  of  the  clarinet  students  play 
out  of  tune,  because  they  have  in¬ 
correctly  formed  embouchures.  If  the 
early  playing  habits  of  the  student 
are  watched  very  carefully  the  first 
three  or  four  months’  practice,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  common  fault  of  tucking 
the  lower  lip  over  the  teeth  too  far, 
I  think  the  lip  would  become  set  or 


located  just  where  it  belongs,  and  a 
student  could  progress  more  rapidly 
with  his  practice  without  getting  off 
the  track.  When  the  lower  lip  is 
tucked  too  far  over  the  teeth,  the 
tone  is  choked,  and  the  lip  quickly 
becomes  tired.  The  tone  should  be 
controlled  by  the  tightening  or  relax¬ 
ing  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  not 
so  much  by  biting  in  the  center  of 
the  lip. 

Frequently  asked,  also,  are  ques¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  correct  facing 
on  the  mouthpiece,  and  the  best  kind 
of  reed  to  use.  For  any  clarinet  be¬ 
ginner  I  would  use  a  medium  open¬ 
ing  and  a  medium  reed.  As  players 
advance  some  develop  harder  muscles 
than  others,  and  these  may  need  a 
little  stiffer  reed,  but  in  no  case  would 
I  use  a  reed  that  is  too  hard. 

Another  hint  that  I  might  give  you 
is  this:  The  demand  for  reeds  is  so 
great  that  sufficient  time  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  for  proper  seasoning  with  the 
result  that  the  reeds  you  buy  in  the 
store  are  a  little  green,  and  very 
frequently  you  will  find  that  all  of 
the  reeds  in  the  box  are  slightly 
warped  out  of  shape.  To  remedy  this, 
rub  the  fiat  side  of  the  reed,  the  side 
that  lays  on  the  facing,  over  very 
fine  sandpaper  held  rigid  on  some¬ 
thing  perfectly  fiat  and  smooth.  If 
you  will  try  this,  you  will  find,  in 
most  cases,  after  moving  the  reed 
back  and  forth  a  few  times  on  the 
sandpaper,  that  the  reed  has  rubbed 
off  in  spots,  and  there  will  be  other 
portions  of  the  reed  that  the  sand¬ 
paper  has  not  touched.  Indicating 
high  and  low  spots  on  the  teed.  A 


reed  in  such  condition  could  not  lay 
right  on  the  mouthpiece,  even  though 
the  facing  be  straight. 

Another  thing  that  many  pupils  do 
not  seem  to  understand  is  how  to 
make  a  reed  that  is  stiff  play  easier. 
Someone  has  advised  them,  in  such  a 
case,  to  “trim  the  reed  down.”  So 
with  their  pocket  knife  or  a  safety 
razor  blade  they  start  from  the  back 
of  the  reed  and  shave  clear  down  to 
the  tip.  That  reed  will  blow  easier, 
but  it  will  not  produce  the  right  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone,  and  that  clarinet  is  likely 
to  spoil  the  intonation  of  the  entire 
section.  In  trimming  a  reed,  take  a 
little  off  each  side  and  across  the  tip, 
but  do  not  go  too  far  back,  or  you 
will  completely  destroy  the  tone 
quality  by  removing  too  much  of  that 
part  which  is  the  heart  of  the  reed. 

I  recommend  also  that  each  player 
study  Fare’s  Scales  for  Clarinets,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer.  This  book  is 
not  too  expensive  and  can  be  used 
to  advantage  by  groups  or  for  indi¬ 
vidual  home  practice.  Start  your 
practice  very  slowly  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  your  speed  to  the  right  tempo. 
Do  not  try  to  execute  too  rapidly  too 
soon. 

In  technical  passages  use  the  right 
fingering  for  that  passage.  Do  not 
use  the  same  fingering  for  the  same 
note  every  time  you  see  it. 

I  hope  these  hints  will  be  of  some 
help  to  those  directors  and  students 
who  are  so  diligently  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  reed  sections  of  their  band, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  I  can  if  you  will  address 
me  in  care  of  The  School  Musician. 


.>Asy\\y\ 


BALLET  of  the  Stadium 


The  MARCHING  Band 

By  Mark  H.  Hindsley 

Assistant  Conductor,  University  of  Illinois  Bands 


•  ANOTHER  FOOTBALL  season  has 
ended.  The  sport-loving  public  has 
been  treated  to  an  endless  number 
of  thrills.  It  has  seen  many  grid¬ 
iron  triumphs,  and  an  equal  number 
of  disappointments.  While  the  game 
itself  is  extremely  competitive,  not 
only  between  the  teams  but  also  be¬ 
tween  the  teams'  followers,  the  fans 
are  wholesomely  non-partisan  and 
especially  sportsmanlike  in  regard  to 
the  pageantry  which  has  come  to  be 
a  most  important  part  of  these  great 
outdoor  spectacles. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  school  bands  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  football  season.  It  is  the  bands 
that  “point  up”  the  showing  of  school 
spirit  and  pay  just  tribute  to  the  op¬ 
posing  schools,  helping  to  maintain 
friendliness  and  respect  in  rivalry. 
Although  It  is  likely  many  people 
take  hands  at  football  games  “for 
granted,”  it  is  nevertheless  recognized 
that  the  combination  of  game  and 
pageantry  brings  large  crowds  to  the 
athletic  fields  which  would  not  be 
attracted  sufficiently  by  either  one  or 
the  other. 


THE  PICTURES 

I —  This  is  the  University  of  Illinois 
football  band  in  its  "Block  I"  forma¬ 
tion.  It  is  probably  the  largest  regu¬ 
lar  marching  band  in  the  world,  num¬ 
bering  1 75.  During  the  current  season 
it  performed  at  five  games,  using  30 
musical  numbers  and  over  20  differ¬ 
ent  formations  in  its  parade  pro¬ 
grams. 

II —  ^This  formation  of  a  football  and 
two  77's  was  part  of  the  band's  greet¬ 
ing  to  Red  Grange  at  the  Home¬ 
coming  game.  The  formation  is 
symmetrical,  with  the  same  view  from 
both  stands. 

III —  After  spelling  "Ohio,"  the 
formation  changed  to  this  little 
"auto,"  which  rolled  25  yards  down 
the  field.  Illinois  refused  to  let  it 
roll  over  the  goal  line,  so  when  it 
reached  that  point  it  stopped  and 
the  wheels  began  to  spin. 


So  every  fall  thousands  of  school  ' 
boys — and  girls — are  drawn  to  the  ! 
drill  field  to  prepare  their  part  of  the  i 
program  for  the  season’s  games. 
Bands  of  every  size  and  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  degree  of  experience  and  j 
ability  join  in  the  “big  parade,”  be-  j 
cause  their  members  love  it — love 
their  band,  their  school,  their  homes, 
and  love  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
show. 

And  what  a  variety  of  programs  and 
stunts  these  bands  put  on!  Against 
a  background  of  music  and  marching 
they  present  a  series  of  maneuvers 
and  formations  that  often  compare 
in  intricacy  and  surprise  with  the 
trick  plays  of  the  football  teams. 
Small  wonder  that  the  typical  foot¬ 
ball  band  parade  is  such  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  band 
members  and  of  entertainment  and 
pride  to  the  crowds! 

The  formations  of  letters  and  words 
representing  the  competing  schools 
and  various  symbols  of  greeting  are 
the  usual  thing.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  elaboration  of 

(CoHtinHtd  on  page  41) 


II 


Letters  and  NEWS 


•  HERE  IS  A  letter  received  by  Mr. 
William  Albert  Deal,  Greenwood,  Mis- 
siBsippi,  following  the  appearance  of 
bis  recent  article  in  the  School  Mu¬ 
sician: 

Dear  Mr.  Deal :  I  read  with  interest  your 
letter  on  page  39  and  40  of  The  School 
Musician  of  October,  1934,  In  regard  to 
the  Bb  Bass,  Tenor  horn  and  other  in¬ 
struments  in  that  general  bracket.  I 
hasten  also  to  say  "Me  too !” 

The  only  time  I  have  seen  the  Bb  Bass 
in  actual  use  it  was  giving  a  very  good 
account  of  itself  indeed.  In  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  the  Moravian  Church  has 
always  emphasized  the  church  band  and 
every  Moravian  Church  seems  to  have  one. 
At  Baster  the  Moravian  Churches  from 
long  distances  away  send  their  bands  to 
Winston-Salem  and  mass  them  for  the 
sunrise  Easter  service  they  hold  there  an¬ 
nually.  They  now  officially  limit  the  sire 
of  these  combined  bands  to  300  players  on 
account  of  the  problem  of  the  band  break¬ 
fast  which  is  part  of  the  plan,  so  the 
Moravian  churches  which  are  left  out  on 
this  limitation  hold  their  own  Easter 
Service  back  at  the  home  church  instead 
of  coming  to  Winston-Salem.  These  Mo¬ 
ravian  Bands  use  some  reeds,  even  a  few 
saxophones,  but  the  instruments  owned  by 
the  churches  themselves  are  all  brass  and 
follow  the  traditional  instrumentation. 
This  includes  Bb  Tenor  horns,  Bb  Basses, 
Baritones,  Eb  Basses  and  BBb  Basses. 
Thus  there  is  no  gap  in  the  tone  color  and 
the  effect  Is  very  beautiful  with  a  velvety 
smoothness  which  only  Moravians  know 
how  to  get  (The  writer  does  not  belong 
to  the  Moravian  church  and  so  is  merely 
an  admiring  outsider).  The  Bj  Bass  has 
the  pitch  and  compass  of  the  regular  band 
baritone  horn,  but  a  different  bore  and 
taper  and  a  deeper  tone  color.  I  mean 
that  the  different  bore  and  taper  tend  to 
humor  a  different  part  of  the  scale  and 
thus  bring  out  a  different  part  of  the 
range. — James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir,  North 
Carolina. 

Bands  using  the  Riccordi  or  other 
Italian  publications  are  badly  lost  unless 
they  use  the  Tenor  horn  or  else  re-arrange 
all  the  music.  The  tenor  is  as  Important 
as  is  the  comet  with  us. 

•  •  • 

•  At  a  meeting  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  Au¬ 
gust  31,  the  Dixie  Band  &  Orchestra  As¬ 
sociation  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  biennial  band  contests  alter¬ 
nating  with  the  National  Contest.  L. 
Bruce  Jones,  director  of  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  high  school  band  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Roy  M.  Martin,  director  of  the 
Greenwood  High  School  Band,  was  elected 
first  vice-president ;  N.  J.  Whitehurst, 
State  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Texas,  was 
elected  second  vice-president,  and  Prank 
C.  Ellison,  New  Orleans,  La.,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  contest  committee  is:  Roy 
M.  Martin,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  chairman ; 
R.  K.  Clark,  principal  of  Murphy  High 
School.  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Oran  J.  Lantz,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  High  School 
Band. 

Cities  asking  for  the  contest  this  year 
are  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ; 
Greenwood,  Mlsa  Mr.  McAllister,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Band  Association, 
has  given  his  okeh  to  this  organization  as 


have  other  officers  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation.  In  fact,  Mr.  McAllister  took 
this  matter  up  with  the  directors  of 
the  National  Association  and  they  agreed  • 
to  recognize  this  association  as  the  Dixie 
section  of  the  National  Association  and  to 
award  suitable  trophies  to  the  winners  of 
the  Dixie  Contest. 

The  states  included  in  this  group  are  all 
states  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line. — 
Rov  M.  Martin. 

•  •  • 

REPORT  OF  NOVEMBER  MEETING  OF 
ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  BAND 
ASSOCIATION 

The  state  contest  will  be  held  on  May 
2,  3  and  4.- 

A  new  class  has  been  provided  for 
bands  of  schools  with  enrollments  of  one 
hundred  or  less  to  be  known  as  Class  CC. 
Bands  in  this  class  will  qualify  for  the 
state  contest  by  winning  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts  and  will  play  the  same  re¬ 
quired  number  as  Class  C  bands.  Any 
class  CC  band  may  elect  to  compete  in 
Class  C.  Although  a  state  contest  will 
be  provided  for  Class  CC  bands,  the  win¬ 
ners  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  national 
contest  as  there  is  no  class  provided  for 
them  in  the  national  contest. 

New  classification  for  grade  bands  is 
as  follows: 

Class  A,  Grade  School  Enrollment  2,001 
or  more. 

Class  B.  Grade  School  Enrollment  1,001 
to  2,000. 

Class  C,  Grade  School  Enrollment  501 
to  1,000. 

Class  D,  Grade  School  Enrollment  500 
or  less. 

A  grade  band  may  compete  in  a  higher 
grade  school  classification.  By  enrollment 
is  meant  the  combined  enrollment  of  all 
the  grade  schools  from  which  members 
of  the  band  are  recruited. 

The  following  required  numbers  were 
adopted  by  the  Association  for  the  state 
contest : 

Class  A  High  School  —  Fauchet  —  First 
Movement — Symphony  in  Bb  (Witmark). 

Class  B  High  School — Mendelssohn— 
Overture— Son  and  Stranger  (C.  F.). 

Class  C  High  School — Holmes — Over¬ 
ture — Trojan  Prince  (Barnhouse). 

Class  CC  High  School — Holmes — Over¬ 
ture — Trojan  Prince  (Barnhouse). 

Class  A  Grade  School — Overture — Col- 
losseum — DeLamater  (Rubank). 

Class  B  Grade  School — Overture — Oracle 
— Taylor  (C.  P.). 

Class  C  Grade  School — S  e  1  e  c  t  i  o  n — 
Melody  Parade — DeLamater  (Rubank). 


Twenty-four  hours  before  going  to 
press  with  this  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  the  ofRcIal  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  list  for  the  1935  contests  has 
at  last  been  approved  and  released 
for  publication.  This  year  numbers 
are  not  "required."  If  you  wish  to 
receive  a  copy  of  the  list,  write  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


Class  D  Grade  Scho.)l — Selection — 
Melody  Parade — DeLamater  (Rubank). 

Since  a  state  contest  is  not  provided  for 
Class  D  bands,  no  required  number  is 
named ;  districts  may  choose  their  own. 

The  Association  voted  for  the  building 
of  a  portable  background  to  be  used  on 
the  University  stage  during  the  state  con¬ 
test.  This  background  is  to  be  built  by 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  paid 
by  the  Association. 

The  ribbon  award  furnished  winners  in 
the  state  and  district  solo  contests  will  be 
replaced  by  a  medallion  resembling  the 
present  medal.  The  State  Association  pays 
for  these  awards  as  formerly,  but  a 
medallion  will  be  made  available  for  bands 
and  ensembles  finishing  in  the  first  or 
second  division,  bands  and  ensembles  to 
order  and  pay  for  their  own.  These 
medallions  may  be  back-ordered  by  eligi¬ 
ble  bands  for  the  last  two  years.  Band¬ 
masters  should  send  their  orders  to  George 
Lauterer,  9  North  Franklin  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Medallions  will  be  furnished  at  8 
cents  each.  Orders  should  be  sent  only 
by  bandmasters.  Be  sure  to  designate 
whether  award  is  for  grade  or  high  school 
and  first  or  second  division.  The  award 
is  for  bands  finishing  first  or  second  divi¬ 
sion  in  state  contest  and  for  ensembles 
placing  first  or  second  division  in  both 
state  and  district  contesta  No  award  has 
ever  been  provided  for  bands  in  district 
contest.  Bandmasters  should  exercise 
care  that  only  players  who  are  eligible 
get  the  awards.  These  medallions  do  not 
replace  the  regular  medals  which  may  be 
purchased  from  Spies  Brothers. 

Mr.  Ford,  director  of  Joliet  Grade  Band, 
requested  a  statement  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  Class  B  directors  concerning  a  petition 
of  the  Joliet  Grade  Band  for  permission 
to  play  in  the  Class  B  High  School  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  re¬ 
garding  the  matter  of  choosing  judges  and 
the  manner  in  which  reports  of  the  judges 
are  handled.  Mr.  Shepard  of  Maywood 
was  appointed  as  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  manner  in  which  judges’  reports  are 
issued. 

The  following  is  the  correct  classifica¬ 
tion  of  high  school  bands: 

Class  A — Over  750. 

Class  B— 251  to  750. 

Class  C — 101  to  250. 

Class  CC — 100  or  less. 

Class  D — Bands  organized  less  than  one 
year. 

There  will  be  a  state  contest  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  woodwinds  and  accompanied 
trios. 

A  state  contest  will  be  held  for  student 
directors.  Participants  enter  the  state 
contest  direct  without  district  elimination. 
They  must  be  prepared  on  4/4,  2/4,  6/8, 
3/4  and  other  common  times  and  on  Inter- 
— •  pretation,  dynamics,  etc.  They  should  be 
prepared  on  the  following  numbers : 

A  Night  in  Tripoli — Richards. 

Woods  in  Autumn — Hildreth. 

Calvacade — Holmes. 

Colosseum — DeLamater. 

Only  one  director  from  a  band  will  be 
allowed  to  compete.  A  band  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Association  for  this  contest 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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A  Letter  from  the  President 


In  which  he  speaks  happily  of  past  accomplishments 
and  urges  upon  all  to  let  their  first  evidence  of 
the  will  to  carry  on  in  the  New  Year  be  manifest 
by  the  contribution  of  their  presence  at  the 

Fourth  Annual 

National  School  Bandmasters*  Clinic 

University  of  Illinois,  January  10th,  11th,  and  12th 


•  THIS,  THE  CHRISTMAS  issue  of 
our  magazine,  reminds  us  that  we 
are  now  near  the  end  of  another 
eventful  year,  most  successful  and 
happy  in  our  school  band  history. 
There  has  been  no  depression  in  our 
music  progress,  no  depression  in  the 
advancement  of  better  understand¬ 
ing,  of  better  sportsmanship,  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  other  fellow.  No  new  deal  was 
necessary  to  accomplish  this;  purely 
the  combination  of  the  American 
spirit  of  progress  and  fair  play  with 
that  of  music. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year, 
end  several  preceding  years,  the 
members  of  the  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  take  just  pride  in  their 
achievements.  Starting  with  just  an 
idea  conceived  by  a  few  sincere  lead¬ 
ers  who  continued  to  draw  to  their 
standard  hosts  of  similar  thinking 
leaders,  our  progress  has  been  rapid 
and  forward  moving  notwithstanding 
the  increased  responsibilities  as¬ 
sumed  each  year.  The  year  1934 
stands  as  indisputable  evidence  that 
school  band  leaders  know  what  is 
needed  and  how  to  meet  those  needs; 
that  school  band  members  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  opportunities  presented 
to  them  by  their  leaders;  and  this 
combination  coupled  with  the  support 
of  school  officials  and  community 
support  is  doing  more  to  meet  the 
leisure  time  problem  and  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  contented  citizenship 
than  any  single  agency  in  existence. 
I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  and 
hearty  congratulations  to  all  those 


#  Wh«n  Forrsst  L  McAlliftsr,  son  of  tho 
illutfrious  "A.  R.,"  finishad  "Shophord  of  fho 
Hills"  as  assistant  conductor  of  tha  clinic 
band  last  January,  Guy  Holmas,  tha  com- 
posar,  pronouncad  his  intarpratation  of  tha 
numbar  tha  finast  ha  had  avar  haard.  In 
an  articia  appaaring  latar  in  "Tha  Band- 
mastar"  ha  was  callad  "tha  bast  baton  man 
wa  saw  at  tha  National  Clinic." 

Tha  junior  McAllistar  is  again  ona  of  tha 
guast  conductors  of  tha  graatar  clinic  band 
for  tha  coming  annual  avant.  Ha  brings 
with  him  from  Patarsburg,  Illinois,  whara  ha 
is  tha  naw  diractor  of  a  high  school  band, 
two  of  his  playars,  Arthur  Finnay,  comat; 
and  William  Thompson,  bass;  for  tha  clinic 
band. 


who  are  responsible  for  the  creation 
and  the  carrying  forward  of  this  won¬ 
derful  influence  for  good  music  and 
good  citizenship. 

Reviewing  a  few  of  the  events  of 
last  year,  we  started  with  the  big- 
gest-and-best-yet  National  Band  Clinic 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  National  Contest  at  Des 
Moines,  which  is  the  incentive  for 
much  study  and  progress,  was  the 
best  conducted  and  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  contest  held  to  date.  New 
standards  of  excellency  were 
achieved;  new  champions  made  the 
honor  roll.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
A  finer  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and 
appreciation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  other  fellow  was  evident  both 
among  leaders  and  among  students. 
Cooperation  of  band  members  and 
band  leaders;  a  well  organized  local 
community  at  Des  Moines  as  well  as 
back  of  each  individual  band  partici¬ 
pating;  cooperation  of  local  school 
officials  all  over  the  country;  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  finest  professional  musi¬ 
cians  as  officials;  and,  in  fact,  of 
every  agency  from  whom  cooperation 
or  assistance  was  asked,  made  this 
event  morally  as  well  as  physically 
the  all  time  peak  in  the  history  of 
band  music. 

The  year  1934  also  witnessed  closer 
cooperation  between  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  Associations.  The  plan  of 
alternating  the  National  Contests 
was  adopted.  This  has  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  endorsement  of  school  officials 
and  of  local  communities  who  are 
called  upon  to  send  both  a  band  and 


an  orchestra  to  the  National  Contest. 
A  further  evidence  of  cooperation 
was  the  offer  of  the  older  and 
stronger  Band  Association  to  allow 
the  Orchestra  Association  to  lead  off 
with  the  first  contest.  The  Orchestra 
Association  in  turn  will  provide  facil¬ 
ities  at  the  contest  at  Madison,  May 
17  and  18,  for  the  Band  Association 
solo  contest.  This  is  another  evidence 
of  the  good  infiuence  of  good  music 
properly  taught. 

I  appeal  to  all  school  musicians. 
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leaders  and  students,  to  use  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  1934  as  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
for  this  day,  but  I  want  to  direct  the 
attention  of  all  to  the  beginning  of 
1935  which  we  must  strive  to  make 
surpass  even  the  record  of  1934.  This 
will  lead  off  with  the  1935  National 
Clinic  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  January  10,  11,  and  12. 
Among  the  high-lights  of  this  event 
will  be  the  presence  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  as  principal  guest 
conductor.  As  guest  conductors  of 
the  National  Clinic  Student  Band,  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Goldman,  will  be  di¬ 
rectors  from  the  several  bands  who 
placed  in  the  outstanding  divisions 
in  their  representative  classes  in  the 
National  Contest.  This  list  will  in¬ 
clude  Mr.  Carleton  Stewart  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa;  Capt.  John  Barabash  of 
Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Mr.  W.  R.  Revelli  of  Hobart, 
Indiana;  Mr.  Alex  P.  Enna  of  West 
De  Pere,  Wisconsin;  Forrest  McAllis¬ 
ter,  Director  of  the  Petersburg  High 
School  Band;  and  A.  R.  McAllister. 
We  will,  as  heretofore,  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  guidance  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
Harding  and  his  staff  and  his  won¬ 
derful  University  of  Illinois  Bands. 

Among  other  features,  we  will 
have  the  Bachman  Classic  Quintet  to 
assist  us.  Additional  features  will  be 
a  demonstration  of  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  brass  and  wind  Instruments  by 
recognized  authorities  on  each;  a 
clinic  on  all  major  instruments  held 
simultaneously  enabling  each  director 
to  confer  with  the  demonstrator  of 
the  particular  instrument  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  greatest  problems  to  him: 
and  one  of  the  most  important  events, 
a  public  concert  by  the  National 
Clinic  Student  Band.  This  is  the  first 
time  a  public  concert  has  been  given 
in  connection  with  the  National  Clinic 
Program.  Various  guest  conductors 
will  appear  on  the  program  which 
will  add  to  its  interest. 

Every  director  who  lives  within 
driving  distance  of  this  concert  should 
have  a  good  representation  of  his 
band  members  and  community  boost¬ 
ers  present.  I  want  to  again  stress 
the  importance  of  this  event  and  the 
necessity  for  cooperation  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  registration  fee  for  the  Clinic 
will  be  two  dollars.  Single  admission 
to  the  public  concert  will  be  fifty 
cents. 

I  want  to  extend  the  cordial  invi¬ 
tation  of  “Colonel"  Harding  and  his 
staff  and  the  National  School  Band 
Association  through  its  officers  to 
every  one  interested  to  attend  this 
1936  National  Clinic.  Remember  the 
date,  January  10,  11,  and  12. 


Fifteen  year  old 
H.  Franklin  Rhodes 
Peyton  of  Logan, 
Iowa,  placed  in  the 
First  Division  of 
the  1934  National 
Piano  Solo  Contest. 
Franklin  practices 
four  hours  a  day 
and  in  his  spare 
moments  is  deliv¬ 
ery  boy  in  his 
Dad's  store. 


THE  PIANIST’S  COLUMN 

By  THEODORA  TROENDLE 

Pianist,  Composer,  Artist  Teacher,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago 


•  TO  THE  STUDENT,  piano  technic 
usually  means  rapidity  of  finger  and 
general  dexterity,  but  there  is  far 
more  to  piano  technic.  The  phase 
of  it  which  embraces  tone  control  is 
what  keeps  mature  pianists  who  have 
long  since  mastered  finger  facility 
practicing  ever  industriously,  for  it 
takes  many  patient  years  to  master 
and  leaves  us  most  unceremoniously 
when  lack  of  time  curtails  systematic 
practice. 

By  tone  control  I  mean  the  ability 
to  control  not  only  the  tone  from  the 
nicest  gradations  of  pianissimo  to  for¬ 
tissimo  but  also  the  quality,  so  that 
one  may  pass  from  the  smoothest  of 
legatos  to  a  crisp  and  sparkling  stac¬ 
cato  without  losing  command  of  the 
technical  situation. 

This  requires  the  most  perfect  cor¬ 
relation  of  nerve  and  muscle  imagin¬ 
able,  and  is  an  important  item  of  early 
training.  Unfortunately  teachers  of 
young  students  have  much  to  contend 
with,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  parents  who  measure  progress 
by  the  number  and  volume  of  pieces 
turned  out,  and  not  by  artistic 
growth. 

Of  course  the  first  step  is  learning 
to  listen,  learning  to  make  the  ear 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  variation  of 
tone  color;  the  second  step  is  learn¬ 
ing  by  what  means  a  round  and  reso¬ 
nant  tone  are  produced,  and  thirdly, 
how  the  tone  can  be  controlled  so  as 
to  vary  with  the  nicest  discrimination. 

After  the  fingers  have  achieved  a 
certain  amount  of  strength  and  inde¬ 
pendence  the  importance  of  weight 
through  the  medium  of  a  flexible  arm 
should  be  drilled  with  great  thorough¬ 
ness.  Tone  is  obtained  through  the 
shoulders  and  controlled  by  the  means 


of  the  arms  and  wrists.  Watch  any 
fine  performer  carefully,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  rendition  of  something  yery 
lyrical  and  singing.  The  effect  of  per¬ 
fect  ease,  as  if  the  tones  were  literally 
fiowing  through  his  fingers,  is  in  a 
sense,  quite  true.  The  tones  are  fiow¬ 
ing  through  his  fingers.  And  when  the 
reserve  of  strength  is  limitless  as  it 
is  when  the  whole  torso  is  called  into 
play,  you  get  that  indescribable  effect 
of  limitless  vitality  even  though  the 
passage  performed  is  of  the  utmost 
delicacy.  The  Italians  do  not  say  he 
‘  plays  the  piano”  but  he  ‘‘sounds  the 
piano.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lack  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  early  training  on  producing 
beautiful  sounds  and  full,  vibrant 
tones  is  a  definite  weakness  too  gen¬ 
eral  in  musical  education.  Even  the 
simplest  finger  exercise  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  primarily  for  beauty  of  tone  as 
well  as  for  strength  and  independence 
of  finger.  The  piano  is  by  nature  of 
its  construction  a  mechanical  instru¬ 
ment,  therefore  the  purely  mechanical 
in  performance  should  be  doubly 
avoided  in  practice.  A  good  singer  or 
violinist  in  practicing  is  of  necessity 
always  listening  to  the  production  of 
beautiful  tones;  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  that  a  pianist  should  do  like¬ 
wise. 

Learning  notes  is  a  dull  and  dreary 
affair  but  learning  successive  patterns 
of  beautiful  tones  is  something  very 
different;  a  process,  by  no  means  to  be 
deferred. 

Study  that  is  not  a  joy  along  the 
route,  does  not  end  in  much  worth¬ 
while  accomplishment.  But  it  is  a  Joy 
to  find  out  by  diligent  study  how  much 
can  be  done  with  even  the  simplest 
little  piece  and  that  it,  too,  can  be 
made  to  sound. 
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THE  HOME  TOWN 

May  Well  Be  Proud 
oF  a  Boy  That  Makes 

National  Second 
Division 


Top  row,  loft  to  right:  Ralph  Willard  Manley,  fourteen 
year  old  xylophone-marimba  player  from  Knoxville,  Illinois. 
Also  plays  sousaphona  with  Knoxville  Municipal  Band. 

★  ★  ★ 

Thomas  Martin,  oboist,  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  Began 
on  piano,  but  spotted  unused  oboe  in  band  room.  Than 
between  a  clarinet  teacher  and  his  band  director,  Thomas 
mastered  the  oboe. 

★  ★  ★ 

Arthur  Francis  Klein,  flutist  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Be¬ 
gan  study  of  flute  at  age  of  eleven  and  joined  Ports¬ 
mouth  High  School  Band  the  next  year.  Received  excel¬ 
lent  rating  in  1932,  '33,  and  '34  State  Contests. 

★  ★  ★ 

Julius  Turk,  bassoonist,  of  Joliet,  Illinois.  Started  on 
E-flat  alto  saxophone  when  about  twelve,  and  later 
changed  to  bassoon.  Was  member  of  Joliet  Grade 
School  Band.  Now  in  High  School  Band. 

★  ★  ★ 

Charles  W.  Mitschele,  alto  saxophonist,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  In  1934  State  Contests  he  made  first  in  solo, 
first  in  duet,  second  in  quartet,  and  third  with  the  band. 

★  ★  ★ 

Middle  row,  left  to  right:  Orrin  Mahoney  of  Nampa, 
Idaho,  on  the  viola.  Is  member  of  many  band  and 
orchestra  organizations  and  is  student  director  of  the 
high  school  orchestra. 

★  ★  ★ 

Bob  Seabrook  of  Parker  High,  Chicago,  cometist.  Entered 
first  solo  contest  in  1933  (Chicago  City  Contest)  and 
won  second  place.  Won  first  in  1934. 

★  ★  ★ 

Clifford  Dame,  tuba  player,  of  Oakland,  Nebraska.  Also 
plays  alto  and  baritone.  Has  played  BB-flat  sousa- 
phone  since  March,  1934. 

★  ★  ★ 

Floyd  H.  Bloomstran,  cometist,  of  Jamestown,  New 
York.  Entered  first  solo  contest  in  1934  and  was  eligible 
for  the  National. 

★  ★  ★ 

Robert  Shoffstall,  thirteen  year  old  cometist  of  Muni¬ 

sing,  Michigan.  Joined  Mather  High  School  Band  at 
age  of  eight.  Played  with  band  at  1933  World's  Fair. 

★  ★  ★ 

Bottom  row,  left  to  right,  Harry  Tegge,  Jr.,  drummer, 
of  Hobart,  Indiana.  Member  of  the  nigh  school  band 
for  three  years.  This  was  his  first  year  eligible  for  solo 
work  in  contests. 

★  ★  ★ 

Alfred  Zetzer,  B-flat  clarinetist,  of  Glenville  High,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Member  of  National  winning  woodwind 
ensemble  and  student  director  of  band. 

★  ★  ★ 

AKio  Micci,  violinist,  of  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois.  Is 
assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Chicago  Heights  Civic 
Orchestra. 

•k  ir  ir 

Paul  Lyness,  trombonist,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Member 
high  school  band,  orchestra,  boys'  glee  club,  boys'  quar¬ 
tet,  brau  sextet,  and  mixed  chorus. 

★  ★  ★ 

Sumner  Michael,  cometist,  of  Highland,  Illinois.  First 
trumpeter  in  South  St.  Louis  Lions  Club  Boys'  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  Joseph  L.  Huber. 

★  ★  ★ 

Eldor  Pflughoeft,  flutist,  of  Hobart,  Indiana.  Joined 
Hobart  H.  S.  Band  in  1930.  Won  Firft  Division  in  Stat« 
Contest  in  1933  and  '34. 


ChrUtmat  tima  is  drawing  naar,  and  H  you  don't  want  to  find  a  lump  of  coal 
in  your  stocking  on  Christinas  Mom',  batter  saa  to  it  that  all  the  news  and 
picturas  concerning  your  instrumental  groups  are  on  their  way  to  me  before 
the  24th.  And  on  the  26th  get  out  your  new  pen  and  camera.  Savvy? 


Versatile  Frances 

One  of  the  most  versatile  instrumen¬ 
talists  we  have  come  across  is  Frances 
Petry  of  Fair- 
field,  N  e- 
braska.  When 
the  National 
Piano  Solo 
Contest  of  1934 
rolled  around, 
Frances  Jour¬ 
neyed  to  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Kansas, 
to  take  part. 
Here  she  grave 
a  mar  velous 
performance  of 
her  piano 
playing:  and 
placed  in  the 
First  Division. 

Not  content 
with  being:  a 
most  outstanding  pianist,  Frances  oc¬ 
cupies  first  chair  solo  clarinet  in  the 
Fairfield  High  School  Band.  And  even 
then  she  isn't  satisfied.  In  the  Fair- 
field  High  School  Orchestra  she  is  first 
'cellist. 

Look  for  Frances  among  the  1935 
solo  winners,  as  she  has  yet  one  more 
year  in  school. 

•  •  • 

Festival  in  Massachusetts 

In  the  Kiwanis  Festival,  sponsored  by 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  October  21.  the  Lowell  High 
School  Regimental  Band  won  first  prize 
in  rendition  of  music  and  the  Gloucester 
High  School  R.  O.  T.  C.  Band  won  first 
prise  for  marching.  In  the  drum  corps 
competition  the  St.  James  School  Fife, 
Drum,  and  Bugie  Corps  of  Haverhill  won 
first  prise. 

Each  band  and  drum  corps  was  allowed 
eight  minutes  in  which  to  march  into  posi¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  play  the 
number  it  had  selected,  perform  any 
maneuvers  it  desired  to  execute,  and 
march  off  again. 

One  of  the  special  features  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  exhibition  of  baton  twirling 
given  by  all  the  drum  major  girls  of  the 
Salem.  Danvers,  Peabody,  and  Beverly 
High  Schools — 43  in  all.  Their  teacher  is 
Ollle  Aheme  of  Salem. 

•  •  • 

W.  H.  and  W.  G.  Get  Together 

Close  to  one  thousand  people  heard  the 
West  High  Scliool  Band  and  the  West  All 
Grade  School  Band  of  Aurora,  Illinois, 


play  in  the  high  school  gymnasium  on  No¬ 
vember  19  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Music  Boosters  Club.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  musicians  took  part  in 
the  program.  Three  selections  were  di¬ 
rected  by  Dwight  Godard,  veteran  Aurora 
bandmaster  and  composer,  two  of  which 
were  "Evans  Grand  March”  and  "Third 
Brigade  March”,  both  composed  by  Mr. 
Godard.  The  third  was  for  encore, 
“Charlemagne  March”,  which  also  was 
composed  by  Mr.  Godard,  the  latter  about 
forty  years  ago. 

Harry  Nigro  is  director  of  the  high 
school  band  and  Wayne  S.  Herts  has  the 
grade  band. 

•  •  • 

A  Gift  for  Alma  Mater 

As  a  token  to  their  school  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 
High  School  Orchestra  furnished  the 
fifteen  subs  necessary  to  get  an  A  tuning 
bar,  and  the  tuning  bar  was  sent  to  them 
post-haste.  The  name  of  each  student  is 
to  be  put  on  the  bottom  of  it.  What  a 
memento  to  leave  to  your  school !  Why 
don’t  you  try  it? 

•  s  • 

Maryland  Has  All  State 

(Picture  below) 

On  October  27  the  eighth  annual  con¬ 
cert  was  presented  by  the  All  Maryland 
High  School  Orchestra  at  the  67th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association.  Under  the  direction  of  Osmar 
P.  Steinwald,  supervisor  of  instrumental 
music.  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  and  As¬ 
sociate  Conductor  Peter  Buys,  teacher  of 
Instrumental  music,  Hagerstown  High 
School,  the  following  program  was  given : 
"Slavonic  Dance”,  Dvorak ;  Overture  to 


"Stradella”,  Flotow ;  "Romanza”  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  4,  Schumann ;  Ballet  Music 
from  “The  Bartered  Bride”,  Smetana ; 
“Concerto  in  A  Minor”  for  violin,  1. 
Adagio,  Vivaldi ;  “Serenade”  for  violin, 
Toselli ;  “Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette”, 
Gounod ;  Menuetta  and  Farandole  “L’Arle- 
sienne"  Suite  No.  2,  Bizet ;  and  “Pomp 
and  Circumstance"  March,  No.  1  in  D 
Major,  Elgar. 

•  •  • 

Attention,  Crawfordsvillel 

Sub  Agent  and  News  Reporter  in  the 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  Junior  -  Senior 
High  School  is  Minnie  Mildred  Rnlght. 
She  plays  first  flute  in  the  band  and  first 
string  bass  in  the  orchestra  Get  in  touch 
with  Minnie  Mildred  right  away.  Tou  can¬ 
not  afford  to  miss  a  single  issue  of  The 
School  Musician.  (Did  you  see  your  di¬ 
rector’s  picture  in  the  November  issue?) 

•  •  • 

Bon  Voyage 

Another  school  musician  going  to 
Europe  with  the  International  100  piece 
Marimba  Symphony  Orchestra  is  Ruth 
Springborn  of  Muscatine,  Iowa  The  or¬ 
ganizer  and  director  of  the  orchestra  is 
Clair  Omar  Musser.  The  tour  will  in¬ 
clude  London  and  Paris,  and  on  the  return 
trip  a  concert  will  be  played  in  New  York. 
Ruth  is  to  play  in  the  solo  division  of  the 
orchestra. 

•  •  • 

Marshall  Presents  Concert 

This  semester  the  John  Marshall  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Chicago  is 
composed  of  eighty-five  players.  On  No¬ 
vember  13  the  orchestra  presented  a  con¬ 
cert  at  the  Herzl  School  playing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program :  “Petite  Suite  de  Ballet”, 
Gluck ;  “Martha”  Overture,  '  Flotow ; 
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“Guard  Mount”,  and  "Gipsy  Dance”  Car¬ 
men,  Biset;  and  “The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”,  Sousa. 

Programs  to  be  given  at  the  Ryerson 
and  Delano  Schools  are  being  planned. 

•  •  • 

Montana  All  State 

The  fifth  consecutive  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  All  State  Orchestra  was  held 
on  October  27  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  sectional  meetings  of  the  Montana 
Educational  Association,  at  Butte.  Elach 
year  Marguerite  V.  Hood.  State  Supervisor 
of  Music,  has  been  the  Organizing  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Chairman  and  Charles  R.  Cutts 
has  been  Managing  Chairman.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  orchestra  are  chosen  from  ap¬ 
plicants  from  the  entire  state.  Professor 
A.  H.  Weisberg  of  the  Music  Department 
of  the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
was  director  of  the  1934  All  State  Or¬ 
chestra. 

•  •  • 

S.  M.  Club  Organized 

Along  with  forty-six  subscriptions  from 
the  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  High  School 
came  the  good  word  that  they  have  or¬ 
ganised  a  School  Musician  Club.  All 
members  of  the  club  must  be  subscribers 
to  ye  School  Musician.  Meetings  are  held 
once  a  month,  various  articles  being  as¬ 
signed  to  students  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings.  The  best  article  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  issue  is  then  presented  to  the  band 
and  orchestra  at  rehearsal. 

William  H.  Gould  is  in  charge  of  the 
Music  Department  which  consists  of  (in¬ 
strumental  organisations)  a  high  school 
band  of  90  and  an  orchestra  of  40  mem¬ 
bers;  a  junior  high  band  of  48  and  or¬ 
chestra  of  25  members.  So  far  this  season 
the  high  school  band  has  made  twenty-five 
public  appearances  and  the  orchestra,  five. 
Pictured  here  is  the  high  school  band  who 
rated  excellent  in  concert  and  superior  in 
parade  in  the  1934  Intermountain  Music 
Tournament. 

•  •  • 

National  Winners 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  Class  C 
orchestras  to  compete  in  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Orchestra  Contest  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  last  spring  was  the  Vermillion, 
South  Dakota,  High  School  Orchestra. 
Under  the  direction  of  Don  A.  Lentz, 
the  orchestra  was  one  of  two  that 
placed  in  the  First  Division. 

The  orchestra  has  entered  in  four 
district  and  four  state  contests  thus 
far,  winning  first  place  in  Class  A  in 
all  entries  except  the  State  Contest  of 
1931.  It  is  only  this  year  that  South 
Dakota  has  done  away  with  the  plac¬ 
ing  system. 

•  •  • 

Madera,  California 

Beth  Clark,  News  Reporter 
Music  from  the  sky  opened  Madera's 
(California)  Fourth  Annual  Old  Timers’ 
Day  celebration.  Howard  S.  Monger,  di¬ 
rector.  and  Beth  Clark,  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
dera  High  School  Band,  played  some  old 
time  music  on  their  cornets  from  an  air¬ 
plane  as  it  swooped  over  the  crowds  in 
the  streets  below.  The  music  was  heard 
two  miles  away  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  town.  Beth  was  probably  the  first  girl 
who  has  played  in  such  a  musical  program 
from  an  airplane. 

Later  the  combined  bands  of  old  timers, 
high  school  students,  and  the  Boy  Scouts’ 
drum  corps,  directed  by  Drum  Major  Keith 
Emmert,  marched  in  the  Old  Timers’ 
Parade.  In  the  afternoon  the  band  played 
a  short  concert  in  the  park. 

Left  to  right  in  the  picture  are  Mr. 
Monger,  Beth,  and  the  pilot. 


Howard  Monger,  Bath  Clark  and  Pilot 


1934  Montana  All-Stata  Orchestra 


E,' 


Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  H.  S.  Band 


Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  H.  S.  Orchestra 
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Stanton,  Nebraska 

Dorothybelle  Sheldon,  News  Reporter 
A  new  system  of  grading  is  being 
used  this  year  in  the  Stanton  instru¬ 
mental  music  department.  Tests  are 
given  every  nine  weeks,  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  placed  in  one  of  live  places. 
After  passing  the  fourth  class  test, 
students  are  eligible  for  the  Beginners’ 
Group.  Those  having  passed  the  third 
class  test  are  eligible  for  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  senior  band  and  orchestra. 

Each  nine  weeks  two  students  are 
named  as  honor  students.  These  are 
not  necessarily  the  outstanding  play¬ 
ers,  but  the  two  whose  deportment 
has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc¬ 
tor,  outstanding.  For  the  first  nine 
weeks  Dorothy  Chace  and  Adele  Eddy 
were  chosen. 


Carthage,  Illinois 

Dorothy  Faulkner,  Newa  Reporter 

Welcome,  Dorothy !  We  are  mighty 
happy  to  have  you  as  our  News  Reporter 
for  the  Carthage  schools.  Here’s  Dorothy’s 
first  bit  of  news. 

"We  helped  our  team  to  win’’  is  what 
the  Carthage  High  School  Band  members 
are  shouting.  Except  for  three  games 
played  on  rainy  days,  the  band  backed  up 
the  football  team  on  home  games,  and 
each  time  the  boys  came  through  with  big 
scores.  In  addition  to  playing  for  home 
games,  the  band  accompanied  the  team  to 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  for  a  night  game. 

On  Sunday,  November  18,  the  band  pre¬ 
sented  its  annual  fall  concert.  ’The  audi¬ 
ence  filled  the  auditorium  and  there  wasn’t 
a  bit  of  standing  room  left  over.  Liester  S. 
Munneke  is  director  of  music. 


STROKE  CUT 
ONE-THIRD  INCH 


Charles  City,  Iowa 

Robert  Bryan,  Newa  Reporter 
In  honor  of  John  Philip  Sousa  a  concert 
by  the  Mason  City  High  School  Band  was 
^onsored  by  the  Charles  City,  Iowa,  High 
School  Band  and  Band  Mothers’  Club.  ’The 
concert  was  held  in  the  Charles  City  high 
school  auditorium,  and  tickets  were  sold 
for  ten  cents,  thus  giving  everyone  a 
chance  to  hear  the  "National  Champs." 

The  C.  C.  H.  S.  Band  now  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  over  one  hundred  members  and 
has  played  for  all  the  home  football  games 
this  year.  A  board  of  directors,  elected 
by  the  band  consists  of  Paul  Moore.  James 
Stiehl,  Allen  Sheldon,  Justin  Larson,  Cleo 
Knechtges,  and  Cleone  Kennard. 


On  left  is  shown  stroke  of  convenrion- 
sl  valve  of  large  bore  bass!  6)/64  ofaa 
inch).  Center  shows  stroke  of  the  new 
Conn  shott-acdon  valve — 44/64  of  an 
inch,  or  nearly  one-third  less.  At  rieht 
is  shown  stroke  of  tegular  cornet  valve 
( )8/64  of  an  inch  lonly  6/64  of  an  inch 
less  than  th  is  new  Conn  bass  valve.  Fully 
protected  by  U.  S.  Patents  Pending. 


»iRE’S  what  bass  players  all  over  the  nation  have 
been  clamoring  for.  A  bass  that  meets  the  ex- 
aaing  present  day  demands  of  composers,  arrangers 
and  direaors.  A  bass  with  an  almost  comet-like  aaion 
that  makes  solo  pans  miraculously  easy. 

See  in  the  illustration  and  diagram  above  how  Conn  engi¬ 
neers  have  eliminated  praaically  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the 
conventional  stroke — the  stroke  of  this  marvelous  new  bass 
is  only  6/64  of  an  inch  longer  than  that  of  a  cornet.  Then  the 
finger  tips  have  been  arched  to  fit  the  natural  position  of  the 
fingers  and  moved  closer  together.  This  gives  the  shortest, 
fastest,  easiest  valve  aaion  ever  built  into  a  bass.  It’s  exclusive 
with  Conn  and  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  Patents  Pending. 

Intonation,  response  and  tone  quality  superior  to  those  of  any 
bass  we  have  ever  built.  Prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaaion. 
See  your  Conn  dealer  or  write  for  full  deuils. 

C.  G.  CONN,  JQtd.,  1242  Conn  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


For  two  years  Jean  Freudenberg  of 
Markesan,  Wisconsin,  has  been  a  Na¬ 
tional  Contest 
solo 

you 

Jean 

the 

for  two  more 
years  to  come.  I 

In  she  K 

placed  in  the 

D  i  V  1-  « 

sion  at  Evans-  ■ 

ton  in  the 

d  1  v  i- 
sion  of  the 

solo  contests  and  the  following  year 
made  First  Division.  Jean  is  now  en¬ 
tering  her  Junior  year  at  school,  thus 
having  two  more  years  of  participa¬ 
tion. 

She  started  her  career  at  the  age  of 
six,  on  the  piano.  At  twelve  she  started 
a  course  at  a  music  school  In  Chicago 
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and  plans  to  graduate  from  there  in 
her  senior  year.  Jean  has  been  play¬ 
ing  alto  clarinet  since  she  was  ten. 
Since  she  was  eleven  Edgar  Zobel  has 
been  her  teacher. 

Jean  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Ripon  Little  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
a  member  of  the  All  State  Band  during 
1933-34. 

•  •  • 

A  Brownwood  Twirler 

Everyone  in  Brownwood,  Texas,  is 
wondering  where  C.  G.  Logan  has 
learned  all  his 
new  and  fancy 
twirls.  Well, 
let  me  put  you 
wise.  “C.  G.” 
made  it  his 
business  to  get 
that  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN 
twirl  Ing  In¬ 
structor,  "How 
to  Twirl  a  Ba¬ 
ton.”  And  now 
is  he  the  envy 
of  every  boy 
in  Brownwood! 
I’ll  bet. 

And  you  can 
follow  in  “C.  G's”  twirls.  Get  started 
now  on  a  campaign  to  collect  the  well 
known  thirty-flve  subs  in  order  to  get 
yourself  a  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  twirl¬ 
ing  baton  and  instruction  book  free. 
We’ll  be  looking  for  your  order. 

Get  wise.  Drum  majorize. 

•  •  • 

Stockton  Gets  New  Bass  Drum 

Does  the  bass  drummer  in  the  band 
ever  get  a  new  drum?  We  hope  to 
tell  you!  A  big  bass  drum  has  been 
ordered  for  the  Stockton,  California, 
High  School  Band. 

The  new  drum  will  measure  48 
inches  high  and  20  inches  wide.  The 
colors  will  be  those  of  the  school — 
blue  and  white.  The  drum  carrier  that 
was  used  last  year  will  be  widened  and 
reinforced  to  accommodate  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  new  drum. 

•  •  • 

Making  History 

The  first  girl  drum  major  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Natrona  County  High 
School  of  Casper,  Wyoming,  is  Lor¬ 
raine  Head,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  and  this  is  her  fourth  year  with 
the  band. 

A  new  plan  is  being  worked  out 
whereby  the  Natrona  Band  will  have 
two  drum  majors,  the  other  drum  ma¬ 
jor  being  Ed  Mitchell.  As  the  band 
is  quite  large,  this  will  be  very  effec¬ 
tive.  Kelly  Walsh  is  bandmaster. 

•  •  • 

Results  of  Election 

President,  Furman  Roe ;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Rupert  Huff;  secretary,  Bernice 
Coffin;  treasurer,  John  Moore;  librar¬ 
ian,  Mable  Raymond ;  and  student  di¬ 
rector,  Sidney  Moore.  Such  were  the 
results  of  the  election  held  by  the 
Clayton,  Michigan,  High  School  Band. 
These  officers  will  hold  office  for  the 
school  year  1934-35. 

•  •  • 

Ticonderoga,  New  York 

Merton  Lewis,  News  Reporter 

Probably  right  at  this  moment  Merton 
Lewis  is  twirling  his  S.  M.  baton  which 
he  earned  free  by  sending  us  thirty-flve 
subs  at  sixty  cents  each.  Merton  is  the 


CARLETON  L.  STEWART 
Director  of  Music 
Mason  City,  Iowa 


Boys  and  ^rls  the  percussion 
section:  Bob  Holman,  George 
Nicol,  Lloyd  Wilson,  Jim  Irwin, 
Don  Armentrout,  Vernon 
Leonard,  Ruth  Buehler,  Catthryn 
Holland,  Pauline  Walters,  Newton 
Flarup.  And  Ludwig  Drums- 


•  Amazing  judges  and  spectators  alike, 
with  their  clear  precision,  tonal  color, 
and  brilliancy,  Carleton  L.  Stewart’s  Mason 
City  High  School  Band  gave  a  masterful  per¬ 
formance  at  the  1934  National  Band  Contest 
that  sent  them  literally  flying  into  First 
Division. 

It  is  a  perfectly  balanced  band;  and  what  a 
drum  section,— what  drummers.  The  eight 
snare  drums,  four  basses,  and  a  pair  of  tym- 
pani  are  Ludwig.  No  wonder  those  drummers 
perform. 

The  drum  sections  of  every  band  in  classes 
A  and  B  to  make  First  Division  at  the  National 
last  year  are  Ludwig  equipped  —  Harrison, 
Joliet,  Mason  City,  and  Hobart.  The  directors 
of  these  bands  take  extreme  precaution  with 
their  percussion  sections.  They  know  the 
importance  of  equipment.  They  want  Ludwig. 

You  can  improve  your  drumming,  improve 
your  band  and  orchestra,  by  the  exclusive  use 
of  Ludwig  drums.  Send  the  coupon  below  for 
this  wonderful  free  catalog  of  Ludwig  drums 
and  equipmenL  It’s  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  drum  book  ever  published,  and  it’s 
yours  for  a  postage  stamp.  No  obligation. 
Send  coupon  today  sure.  Book  sent  postpaid. 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG 

kl215D  Ludwig  Bldg., 

1611-27  North  Lincohi  St,.  Chicago.  lU. 
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drum  major  of  the  Ticonderoga  High 
School  Band. 

This  fall  the  band  and  orchestra  have 
been  pretty  busy,  playing  for  Republican 
and  Democratic  Rallies,  Hallowe’en 
parade,  football  games,  and  numerous 
other  affaira 

At  present  the  band  is  working  “two- 
forty”  in  order  to  raise  enough  cash  in 
order  to  be  dressed  up  for  the  Easter  day 
parade.  There  are  about  thirty-five  mem¬ 
bers  in  both  the  band  and  orchestra  and 
are  under  the  supervision  of  Leonard 
Allerton. 


Bill  Now  Twirls  an  S.  M. 

Who  is  it  at  the  football  game  who 
makes  all  feminine  hearts  go  afiutter 
at  his  o  u  t- 
standing  per- 
formance?  The 
football  cap- 
this 
Up  in 
1  1  i  n  g 

William  —  bet- 
ter  known 

— 

who  tosses 
twirls  mean 

baton  the 

the 

Milling  ton 

HjiB 

comes  to  ba-  IBSn 
tons.  Bill 

twirls  an  S.  M.  (SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
baton).  Until  this  fall  Bill  played  in 
the  bass  section  of  the  band.  “Little” 
Bill  is  six  feet-two,  and  how  he  wears 
his  cardinal  and  white  uniform!  We 
can  readily  sympathize  with  the  Mill¬ 
ington  ferns. 

Come  on,  fellows,  get  started  on  that 
drive  for  35  subs.  The  football  season 
is  now  pass6,  also  its  heroes,  but  a 
drum  major  is  in  the  limelight  all  year 
■round. 


Billings  Marches  On 

At  the  Billings,  Montana,  High  School 
the  band  is  on  the  march — with  forty-eight 
pieces  and  three  twirling  drum  majors. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  twirling  trio  is 
Arnold  Hartpence,  formerly  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  who  is  now  showing  the 
westerners  a  few  eastern  twirla 

The  band  has  learned  its  forward,  ob¬ 
lique,  to  the  right  and  left  fianks,  and  to 
the  rear  from  the  Army  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations.  It  also  uses  close  ranks,  open 
ranks,  and  counter-march  together  with 
the  formation  of  the  various  letters  of  the 
alphabet  representing  the  local  school  and 
all  football  opponents.  Charles  R.  Cutts 
has  been  in  charge  since  this  fall. 


S.  M.  B.  Honor  Roll 

Latest  additions  to  our  School  Musi¬ 
cian  Baton  Honor  Roli  are  the  bands  from 
Mayfield  and  Ashland,  Kentucky;  Powell, 
Wyoming ;  Welser,  Idaho ;  Lake  View  of 
Chicago;  Ticonderoga,  New  York;  Ster¬ 
ling,  Colorado  ;  Anaconda,  Montana ;  and 
Frankfort,  Indiana.  Expect  to  see  these 
bands  led  by  twirling  drum  majors  in  the 
spring  contests. 


Honors  Again 

This  time  the  honors  go  to  the  schools 
who  plan  to  be  in  tune  for  the  spring  con- 
testa  Tuning  bars  have  been  earned  by 
Goshen,  Indiana ;  Richfield,  Utah ;  Cozad, 
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Program  and 
Parade  Hits 

by 

Edwin 
Franko 
Goldman 

VALLEY  FORGE  MARCH 

Band — 75c  Orchestra — 75c 

Piano  Solo— 50c 

At  Edwin  Franko  Goldman’s  New 
York  Bank  Concerts  this  new 
march  was  introduced  with  spectacu¬ 
lar  success,  and  with  its  audiences 
and  radio  listeners  its  majestic  gran¬ 
deur,  particularly  in  the  rich  chorale, 
always  makes  a  profound  impression. 
James  Francis  Cooke  wrote  the  in¬ 
spiring  texts  for  the  chorale. 


THE  PRIDE  O'  THE  LAND 

(National  4-H  Club  March) 

Band — 75c  Orchestra — 75c 

Piano  Solo— 50c 

A  fine  march  that  is  a  fine  tribute 
to  that  live  and  doing  organisation 
of  young  people  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  motto  of  the  clubs  in  this 
national  organisation  forms  the  “4-11” 
title.  Their  motto  is:  Head — Hands 
— Heart — Health.  Little  wonder  that 
the  genial  and  gifted  Dr.  Goldman 
got  an  inspiration  for  such  a  sterling 
march  from  such  a  source.  The  march 
has  a  vocal  refrain. 


TOLEDO  BLADE  MARCH 

Band — 75c  Orchestra — 75c 

Piano  Solo— 50c 

A  corking  good  6/8  time  march,  with 
a  vocal  refrain.  Named  for  a  news¬ 
paper  of  great  renown,  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  High 
School  Bands  and  Orchestra  of  the 
city  served  by  that  newspaper. 


Jheodore 
Presser  ^O. 


DIRECT-MAIL  SUPPLY 
HOUSE  FOR  EVERY¬ 
THING  IN  MUSIC  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS 

—World’s  Largest  Stock 
of  Music  of  AH  Pub-  „ , 
Ushers.  PA. 
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CHESTNUT 
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Nebraska ;  and  Tllghman  High  of  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Kentucky. 

Now’s  the  time  to  get  tuned  up.  Get 
those  fifteen  subs  to  us  at  once  and  re¬ 
ceive  either  an  A  or  Bly  tuning  bar  in  re¬ 
turn. 

•  •  • 

Lincoln's  Latest 

’The  advanced  orchestra  of  the  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  High  School  played  for  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  “Unfinished 
Symphony”  in  B  minor  by  Schubert;  “To 
a  Wild  Rose”  from  Woodland  Sketches  by 
McDowell ;  and  a  suite  for  orchestra 
from  Sigurd  Jorsolfar  (a)  introduction 
and  (b)  “Triumphal  March”  by  Grieg. 

There  are  seven  members  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School  Orchestra  playing  in  the 
Lincoln  Symphony  this  year,  the  largest 
group  ever  represented  at  one  time.  Mary 
Louise  Baker  and  Richard  White  are 
playing  for  the  second  year.  New  mem¬ 
bers  are  Marjorie  Smith,  Neva  Webster, 
Jane  Welch,  True  Chappell,  and  Ada 
Charlotte  Miller. 

•  •  • 

OfF  with  a  Bang 

Or  almost  anyway.  The  Royal  Oak, 
Michigan.  High  School  Band  is  again  un¬ 
der  way  this  semester  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Denman.  The  enrollment  is 

larger  than  ever  before.  Their  largest  as¬ 
signment  is  playing  and  parading  at  the 
football  games.  At  the  games  Howard 
Weeks,  drum  major,  is  in  full  control. 

•  •  • 

Sailing  for  Europe 

As  a  member  of  the  new  one  hundred 
piece  International  Marimba  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Ruth  Buehler,  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  High  School  student,  will  sail  for  a 
tour  of  Europe  with  all  expenses  paid. 
This  Marimba  Orchestra  is  composed  of 
fifty  young  ladies  and  fifty  young  men  of 
exceptional  musical  ability,  ranging  in 
ages  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  Ruth  is 
fifteen. 

The  orchestra  plans  to  play  in  the  ten 
largest  cities  in  the  United  States  in  1935 
following  the  European  trip.  Negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  radio  as  well  as  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  contract  in  Hollywood  during  the 
Los  Angeles  concert  engagement  are  un¬ 
der  way.  Clair  Omar  Musser  is  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  this  marimba  orchestra. 

•  •  • 

Hit  High  Mark 

Thirty-three  members  make  up  the 
Park  Junior  High  School  Band  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  the  largest  membership 
ever  of  the  Park  Junior  Band.  Under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  De  Robertls  the  bands 
have  quite  a  bit  in  store  for  the  future. 
The  band’s  first  public  appearance  will 
probably  be  in  the  Armistice  Day  parade. 

•  •  • 

Working  for  Second  Victory 

Winning  a  superior  rating  in  the  State 
Music  Contest  in  1934,  the  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School  String  Quartet  of  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs,  Iowa,  is  again  working  for 
high  honors  in  the  coming  contests.  This 
year’s  quartet  is  composed  of  Earl  Berg¬ 
man,  first  violin ;  Alice  Schley,  second 
violin:  Peggy  Swan,  'cello;  and  Mildred 
Jensen,  vioia. 

•  •  • 

Mt.  Lebanon  in  Radio  Jamboree 

October  19  was  the  night  of  the  radio' 
Jamboree,  heralding  the  morrow’s  college 
football  battles,  and  the  Mt  Lebanon 
High  School  Band  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  the 
music  for  the  occasion.  Previously,  the 
bands  of  Duquesne  University  and  Pitt 
had  appeared. 

Among  the  grid  notables  who  q;>oke 


Joan  Holeomb 

Woft-»  i8  Prizes  with  Her  Selmers 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  June,  1934, 
selected  Miss  Holcomb  as  the  snbject  for 
the  cover  of  that  issue,  and  the  following 
are  excerpts  from  tbeir  “Who’s  Who”  or 
“The  School  Musician’s  Hall  of  Fame”  in 
the  same  issue: 

“Joan  placed  alone  in  the  First  Division  in 
1932  in  the  Grade  Tenor  Saxophone  State 
Contest. 

“At  the  District  Contest  for  high  school 
students  Joan  again  made  First  Division 
alone,  although  she  was  still  in  grade 
school.  She  made  First  Division  in  both 
grade  and  high  school  State  Contests. 
Having  placed  in  First  Division  in  the 
National  Solo  Contest  at  Evanston,  Illinois, 
Joan  was  selected  to  play  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship,  she  now  being  twelve  years  old  and 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

“After  repeating  her  1933  record  in  193e 
in  the  preliminary  contests,  Joan  also 
placed  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Tenor  Saxophone  Solo  Contest,  as  well 
as  the  Clarinet  Solo  Contest.” 

In  a  letter  received  from  Mitt  Holcomb 
dated  July  20,  1934,  the  tayt  that  the 
“alto  won  the  Dittrict  and  State  thit  year 
on  clarinet  (Grade  School)  and  am  enter¬ 
ing  High  School  thit  Fall.  All  my  medalt 
have  bMn  won  uting  Selmer  inttmmentt.” 
We  atked  Joan  why  the  played  Selmers, 
and  thit  wat  her  answer  dated  July  20, 
1934,  which  it  on  file  at  the  Selmer  office 
in  Elkhart: 

“Becaute  after  trying  teveral  other  maket  I 
found  I  could  do  much  better  work  with  a 
Selmer,  etpecially  my  tenor  tax.  The  low 
tonet  on  a  Selmer  come  out  with  more  eate 
and  speed  than  any  other  make  that  I 
have  tried.  Both  my  instruments  give  me 
richer  tonet  and  perfect  intonation.” 
(Signed)  Joan  Holcomb,  13  yeart  old. 

Mosf  o/  the  Prize  Winners 
Pla^  Selmers, 

Sibm  Elkliart,  Indiana 

New  Terk  Salearoema:  111  Waat  4Sth  Streat 
(In  Canada:  19 A  ShnUr  St..  Terenta) 

H.  Be  A.  SELMER,  Inc., 

Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Send  me  non-obligating  detailt  of  how  I 
may  try  a  Selmer. 

Afy  Mtsrss - _________ 

IpUy . . 

Addrtss - ____ 

0*y  &  Sum - - 
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Making  the  Rounds 

Under  the  direction  of  Wilfrid  C. 
Schlager,  the  Central  Higrh  School  Band 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  presented  a 
concert  at  the  Greenwood  Elementary 
School.  The  band  has  also  played  for 
the  Benton  School  this  semester. 


Funds  But  No  Game 

Funds  to  take  the  Stockton,  Califor¬ 
nia,  High  School  Band  to  an  out-of- 
town  football  game  were  voted  and 
approved  at  the  Student  Council  meet¬ 
ing.  However,  if  a  suitable  occasion 
does  not  arise,  the  money  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  uniform  fund.  Which 
will  it  be,  bandsmen,  an  out-of-town 
game  or  new  uniforms? 

•  •  • 


In  Pink  of  Condition 

Beginning  with  an  unusually  game 
spirit,  the  Central  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra  of  Flint,  Michigan,  has  a  great  deal 
of  flne  material,  both  in  music  and  mu¬ 
sicians.  During  the  summer  the  school 
board  made  a  special  effort  to  repair 
all  school  instruments,  and  now  all 
instruments  are  in  flrst-class  shape. 

There  are  two  bassoons,  one  oboe,  an 
alto  clarinet,  an  E-flat  clarinet,  and  a 
few  basses  and  violas  available  for 
students  who  desire  to  use  them.  Any¬ 
one  interested  may  call  to  see  F*rank- 
lyn  Weddle  or  Walter  Bloch  of  the 
Music  Department.  Dine  forms  to  the 
right. 

•  •  • 


Two  "Gallafins"  in  A.  S.  O. 

Two  members  of  the  Gallatin  County 
High  School  Orchestra  of  Bozeman,  Mon¬ 
tana,  were  chosen  to  play  in  the  All  State 
High  School  Orchestra  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Weisberg,  instructor  of 
music  at  the  State  University.  Charlotte 
Cass,  ’cellist,  and  Judith  Doering,  first 
violinist,  were  the  ones  selected. 

•  •  • 


were  Frank  G.  McCormick,  athletic  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
Gus  Welch,  coach  of  the  Haskell  Indians; 
Nordy  Hoffman,  former  Notre  Dame  star ; 
and  Les  Etter  of  the  Minnesota  athletic 
staff. 

•  •  • 


All  bend,  orchestra,  solo,  and  en¬ 
semble  winners  who  have  not  yet 
sent  in  their  pictures  for  publication, 
do  so  now.  Enclose  with  the  photo- 

7raph,  which  should  be  of  90od  size 
not  a  snapshot),  a  letter  givin9  full 
details  of  your  music  education  and 
contast  record.  Must  have  these 
pictures  right  away. 


Attention,  State  WinnersI 


INTERESTING  PAGES 

ARTICLES  BY  LEADING  BANDMASTERS,  DlREaORS  &  SOLOISTS 

*  28  Definite  Suggeetions — How  to  Raiae  Money  tor  School 

Banda. 

*  Talk  on  Banda — By  Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman, 

*  Playing  Before  the  Mike — By  Del  Staigera. 

*  Story  of  Three  Kinga — fiy  Walter  Smith. 

*  Band  and  Orcheatra  Training — By  Erneat  Williama. 

*  Frank  Simon  Broadcaating. 

*  How  Long  Will  It  Take  Me  to  Play  a  Saixophone — By  Norman 

C.  Batea. 

*  Climba  to  Suceeaa  with  a  King. 

News  of  the  latent  sievelopmenta  in  King,  Cleveland  and  American  Stand¬ 
ard  Inatrumenta.  .  .  .  New  Instrumenta.  .  .  .  New  Models.  ...  Sixty  Illus¬ 
trations  of  successful  Bands  and  Orchestras  and  more  thim  ISO  individusJ 
players,  numy  of  them  outstanding  successes  in  the  muaic  world.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  .  .  .  No  obligation  involved.  .  .  .  Use  the  coupon. 


Uhe  H.N. WHITE  Qo. 


Km 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

5225  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Send  free  copy  at  White  Way  News  No.  7 
Instrument  interested  in  ................... 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs- 


0  We  sent  out  a  call  to  several  o{  the 
best  organized  and  most  successful  band 
parents'  associations  for  copies  of  their 
constitution  and  by-laws  from  which  we 
hope  eventually  to  arrive  at  a  model, 
which  may  be  generaily  adopted  by  such 
organisations  throughout  the  country.  The 
Frankfort,  Indiana,  H.  S.  Band  Parents’ 
Association  is  the  first  to  respond,  and 
here  it  is: 

Constifution  of  the  Frankfort  High 
School  Band  Parents'  Association 

Article  I 

Name. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be 
The  Frankfort  High  School  Band  Parents' 
Association. 

Article  II 

Objects. 

The  objects  of  the  Frankfort  High 
School  Band  Parents’  Association  shall  be : 

1.  To  arouse  and  maintain  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Frankfort 
High  School  Band. 

2.  To  lend  all  possible  support  both 
moral  and  financial  for  the  betterment  of 
the  Frankfort  High  School  Band. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  school  officials  and 
all  high  school  and  grade  school  musical 
organizations  for  the  advancement  of 
music  in  the  schools. 

Article  III 

Policies. 

1.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  High  School  Band  Parents'  Associa¬ 
tion  to  cooperate  with  the  music  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  organization  shall  not  attempt 
to  direct  matters  of  administration  in  the 
music  department. 

3.  The  attitude  of  the  Frankfort  High 
School  Band  Parents’  Association  shall  be 
one  of  sympathetic,  harmonious  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Article  IV 

Membership. 

The  membership  of  the  Frankfort  High 
School  Band  Parents'  Association  shall 
consist  of  parents  or  guardians  of  all 
pupils  in  the  city  school  playing  band  in¬ 
struments,  and  others  interested  in  mus¬ 
ical  training  for  the  youth. 

Article  V 

Officers. 

1.  Officers  shall  consist  of  President, 
Vice  -  president.  Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
elected  at  an  annual  meeting  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  school  year. 

2.  Nominations  of  officers  shall  be 
made  by  a  nominating  committee  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

3.  Additional  nominations  may  be 
made  over  the  signature  of  any  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization. 

Article  VI 

Dufies  of  Officers. 

1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  organization  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.  Shall  sign  all  orders 
on  the  treasury,  and  shall  appoint  such 
committees  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  organization. 

2.  The  Vice-president  shall  assist  the 


President  and  shall  preside  in  the  absence 
of  the  President. 

3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep 
minutes  of  all  meetings,  and  conduct  such 
correspondence  as  necessary. 

4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  have 
charge  of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  keep  account  of  the  same. 
Shall  expend  no  money  without  an  order 
sigrned  by  the  President  and  shall  report 
at  each  meeting  of  the  organization  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  all  funds. 

Article  VII 

Execufive  Commiffee. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  elected  officers  of 
the  organization  and  four  parents,  one 
living  in  each  of  the  four  city  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

2.  The  Elxecutive  Committee  shall 
transact  all  necessary  business  In  the  in 
terim  of  regular  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  other  business  referred  to  it  by 
the  organization.  It  shall  make  a  report 
at  each  meeting  of  the  organization,  on 
all  activities  since  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VIII 

Mesfings. 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  the 
third  Monday  night  of  each  school  month. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  President  on  recommendation  of  the 
executive  committee. 

•  •  • 

•  Indiana  is  a  good  constitutional  state. 
Here  is  the  second  response  to  our  re¬ 
quest,  from  West  Lafayette. 

Article  I 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  shall  be  The  Music  Boosters  of  the 
West  Lafayette  Public  Schools. 

Section  2.  The  purpose  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  shall  be  the  promotion  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  music  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

Section  3.  All  school  patrons  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  West  Lafayette  interested  in  the 
purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  membership. 

Article  II 

Section  1.  Officers.  The  officers  of  this 
organization  shall  be:  President,  Vice- 
president,  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  organization,  ap¬ 
point  all  committees  and  shall  be,  ex  of¬ 
ficio,  a  member  of  all  committees. 

Section  3.  The  Vice-president  shall  as¬ 
sume  all  the  duties  of  the  President  in 
his  absence. 

Section  4.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  all 
records  and  minutes  of  all  meetings  in  per¬ 
manent  form,  and  conduct  all  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Section  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  recelvc~ 
all  funds  due  the  organization  and  dis¬ 
burse  the  same  on  the  approval  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Article  III 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee. 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  com- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Laomiag  to  plcry  cmy  instru- 
inant  is  worth  great  study— and  such  study  is 
mods  much  sosisr  by  a  fins  instrument.  The 
Olds  is  hand-craited  to  precise  stondards.  as¬ 
suring  maximum  flexibility  and  ease  ei  tone 
productiaa:  lightest,  fastest  action  and  most 
accurate  intonation.  ...  Examine  the  Olds  at 
your  local  music  dealer. 


CHICAGO  MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

309  South  Wabazh  Avnun,  Chicago 

- 1000 - 

REMODELED  INSTRUMENTS 

Like  New — Mechanically  Perfect 
Send  for  our  latest  Circular 
Dc^l.  i  AL  ROCKY  CO..  IS7t  intinj.  New  Terk 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Brasses  •  Woodwinds 
Saxophones  •  Percussitm 

THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

320  Senth  Wabash  Ava.  Chicage 


Made  of  finest  quality,  carefully  select¬ 
ed  Spanish  cane.  With  crescent  shaped 
edges,  and  a  sturdy  heart.  Finished, 
stamped  and  graded  in  five  strengths. 

For  Details 

ASK  YOUR  I»ALER 
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Setting  The  Pace 


The 
Newest 
Thing  in 
Repertoire  for 
Amateur  or 
Beginning  Orchestras 


SETTING  THE  PACE 


By 

Two  Experts 
in  Their  Field  .  . 
IRVING  CHEYETTE. 


Lincoln  School,  Teachers’  Collese, 
Columbia  Univ.  ft  Bandmaster, 
Public  Schools,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  J.  ROBERTS 


^  HE  authors  have  considered  every  possible  problem  to  be  met  by  the 
^  conductor  of  an  amateur  orchestra  in  the  preparation  of  this  materiaL 
This  album,  therefore,  provides  material  for  special  and  regular  assemblies 
as  well  as  for  concerts;  training  material  for  chord  and  cadence  study, 
harmomc  listening,  tonal  and  dynamic  development  (tuning  chorals) ;  uni¬ 
son  training  or  independent  vmce  leading  (rounds). 


PROGRAM:  The  repertoire  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  sections  (graded)  of:  6 
marches;  4  waltzes;  4  concert  pieces 
and  an  overtme;  3  holiday  songs; 
S  assembly  songs  and  patriotic 
hsrmns;  2  rounds  (unison  exercises), 
and  5  tuning  chorals,  designed  to 
tune  up  and  warm  up  the  ensemble. 
Each  piece,  besides  being  melodi- 
cally  interesting,  contains  some 
teaching  problem,  such  as  study  of 
staccato;  articulation  and  bowing; 
legato  phrasing;  the  meaning  of  Da 
Capo,  Coda  and  similar  terms,  etc. 
SIMPLICITY:  Aside  from  an  op¬ 

tional  Advanced  Violin  which  plays 
into  III  Position,  all  string  parts 


are  in  I  Position.  Two  parts  have 
been  scored  for  2nd  Violin,  to  per¬ 
mit  beginners  to  enter  the  ensemble 
at  mid-years.  The  2nd  Clarinet  is 
kept  entirely  below  the  break,  and 
all  parts  are  correspondingly  simple. 
There  are  also  two  alto  saxophone 
parts  in  one  book.  Another  wel¬ 
come  feature  is  the  completeness  of 
the  percussion  section. 

EDITING:  The  3-line  Conductor’s 
Score  contains  all  the  essential  cues, 
phrasing  and  dsmamic  changes,  thus 
serving  as  a  reliable  score  for  teach¬ 
ing,  a^.  All  parts  have  been  care¬ 
fully  checked  to  avoid  difficult  fin¬ 
gerings. 


CONTENTS:  Rounds  (Frere  Jacques  and  Lovely  Evening):  Assembly 
Grand  March — Step  in  Line,  March — Make  It  Snappy,  March — The  Swag¬ 
gerer,  March — Class  Review,  March — On  the  Homestretch,  March:  ABC 
Waltz — At  Your  Pleasure,  Waltz — Happy  Youth,  Waltz — Bouquet  of 
Roses,  Waltz:  Cossack  Invocation  and  Dance — Huskin’  Bee  ((Country 
Dance) — Dainty  Debutante  (Minuet) — In  Days  of  Yore  (Gavotte) — Prince 
and  Jester  (Overture):  Assembly  Program: — America — America  the  Beau¬ 
tiful — Yankee  Doodle — Star  Spangled  Banner — Dixie:  Holiday  Program: 
— Now  Thank  We  All  Our  (jod  (Thanksgiving) — Silent  Night  (Christ¬ 
mas) — Crusaders’  Hymn  (Easter), 

INSTRUMENTATION:  Advanced  Violin  (c^tional),  1st  Violin  A,  1st 
Violin  B,  2nd  Violin,  Viola,  3rd  Violin  (Viola  in  treble  clef).  Violoncello, 
Bass,  Flute,  Oboe  (C  Melody  Saxophone),  1st  Clarinet  in  Bb,  2nd  Clarinet 
in  Bb,  Bassoon,  Eb  Alto  Saxophones,  Bb  Tenor  Saxophone,  Horns  in  F, 
Eb  Altos  (Mellophones),  1st  Trumpet  (Cornet)  in  Bt>,  2nd  Trumpet  (Cor¬ 
net)  in  Bb,  Trombone,  Tuba,  Percussion  (Tympani,  traps,  bells,  drums), 
Piano-Conductor.  Orchestra  parts,  each  40c  Piano-(3onductor  $1.00 

IVrite  for  Descriptive  Circular 

l^eartp  Hicbcti  for  a  Ultrtp  Cbtictmaa  anb  9  Ifappp  iicto 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  1^5%  yoTS 

Boston:  Metropolitan  Theater  Chicago:  Kimball  Hall 


Got  yours  yet? 

The  designers  of  reed  mouthpieces  for  the  great  majority  of 
America's  name  bands  ....  sole  distributors  of  STEEL 
EBONITE,  the  sensitive  mouthpiece  rubber  ....  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Dick  Stabile’s  special  mouthpieces  ....  are  dis¬ 
tributing  a  list  of  facings  used  by  thirty-three  of  the  greatest 
reed  players  in  the  United  States.  Drop  us  a  card  for  your 
copy.  It’s  free. 

THE  WOODWIND  COMPANY 

131  West  45th  Street,  Dept.  A,  New  York 


—  Read  the  Want  Ads.  Page  42  — 


posed  of  the  officers  of  the  organisation, 
its  past-president  and  chairmen  of  the 
standing  commltteea 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Ehcecutive  Committee  to  have  general  sup¬ 
ervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  organisation. 

Article  IV 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be 
the  last  regular  meeting  in  May  of  each 
year,  at  which  time  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  shall  be  elected.  A  Regular 
Meeting  shall  be  held  each  month  during 
the  school  year.  Special  meetings  shall 
be  held  on  the  call  of  the  President.  Five 
members  present  shall  constitute  a  quo¬ 
rum. 

Article  V 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended:  upon  notice,  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  such  proposed  amendment,  at  a 
called  meeting  for  such  purpose ;  or  at  a 
regular  or  annual  meeting  upon  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  shall  have  been 
presented  at  the  meeting  immediately 
prior  thereto.  All  amendments  shall  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

By-Laws 

Section  1.  Time  and  place  of  meetings. 
The  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month  of  the 
school  year  at  three-thirty  o’clock,  p.  m. 
in  the  Music  Room  at  the  Morton  School. 

Section  2.  Dues.  The  dues  of  this  or¬ 
ganisation  shall  be  twenty-flve  cents  per 
member  per  semester.  Payment  of  dues 
shall  constitute  membership  in  the  organ¬ 
isation. 

Section  3.  Elections.  A  nominating 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Regular  April  Meeting  in  each 
year.  Nominations  may  be  made  from  the 
floor  at  the  Annual  Meeting  or  filed  with 
the  Presiding  officer  prior  to  such  meet¬ 
ing. 

Section  4.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  or¬ 
ganisation  to  adopt  each  year  a  definite 
constructive  program  for  such  year,  and 
to  devote  its  united  energies  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  such  program. 

Section  6.  Ehccept  as  otherwise  herein 
provided  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  shall 
gr>vern  the  procedure  of  this  organisation. 

Section  6.  These  by-laws  may  be 
amended  at  annual  or  regular  meeting  by 
a  majority  vote  of  this  organisation. 

•  •  • 

•  While  we  are  very  proud  of  our  Lodi 
Union  H.  S.  Band  and  Orchestra  and  feel 
that  they  are  the  finest  organisation  of 
any  prep  school  we  know  of — still  we  can¬ 
not  take  any  credit  ourselves  for  their  fine 
appearance  or  splendid  playing.  The  school 
takes  care  of  all  financing  and  furnishes 
the  uniforms  and  many  of  the  instru¬ 
ments.  If  the  band  is  sent  to  another 
town,  the  school  furnishes  the  school  bus 
for  their  transportation.  Our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  assisted  at  times  with  the 
expense  of  meals,  other  times  the  mem¬ 
bers  pay  their  own  personal  expense. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Ass'n  furnished  red 
and  white  canvas  seat  covers  to  cover  the 
bleacher  seats  to  protect  the  white  serge 
skirts  and  trousers  at  football  gamea 
These  were  much  appreciated  by  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

All  advanced  students  taking  either 
band  or  orchestra  are  eligible  to  Join  the 
B.  N.  O.  Club.  The  majority  belong  and 
outside  regular  business  meetings  there 
are  several  get-to-gether  affairs  during 
the  year — snow-line  trip ;  dinner ;  banquet, 
etc.  We  do  not  have  a  Mothers’  Club, 
but  at  times  like  these  many  mothers  do 
tContirned  on  next  page) 
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Michael  Maloney,  Drum  Major 

1934  National  First  Divisioner,  Price,  Utah 

(Pictura  on  covar) 


#  Nina  days  bafora  lha  big  1934 
National  Band  Contast  at  Das 
Moinas,  Iowa,  a  fiftaan  yaar  old  drum 
major  in  Prica,  Utah,  racaivad  word 
that  ha  was  aligibla  for  tha  National 
Drum  Major  Contast,  and  with  hur- 
riad  praparation  ha  packad  his  baton 
and  joumayad  aastward.  Aftar  tha 
contast  whan  tha  winnars  wara  postad, 
this  young  drum  major  found  himsalf 
placad  in  tha  First  Division. 

Michaal  Malonay,  baginning  sopho- 
mora  at  tha  Carbon  County  High 
School  of  Prica,  Utah,  is  tha  drum 
major  of  whom  wo  spaak.  In  1932 
ha  was  appointad  drum  major  of  tha 
two  yaar  old  Hiawatha  School  Band, 
undor  tha  diraction  of  Mark  Hart. 
Ho  also  took  up  tha  saxophono  in 
1932,  that  yaar  baing  his  vary  first 


axporionca  in  tha  band  or  with  music. 

His  contast  caraar  startod  in  tha 
spring  of  1933  whan  ha  won  first 
placo  in  tha  junior  division  for  drum 
majors  in  a  praliminary  contast  in 
Prica.  A  faw  waaks  latar  at  tha  Stata 
and  Intarmountain  Contast  at  Logan, 
Michaal  was  choson  ono  of  tha  four 
outstanding  drum  majors  in  a  con¬ 
tast  that  includod  both  junior  and 
sonior  divisions. 

In  1934  ho  racaivad  a  rating  of  A 
in  tha  Stata  Drum  Major  Contast, 
and  was  tharaby  mado  aligibla  for 
tha  National. 

Michaal  is  now  startod  on  his  first 
of  thraa  yaars  at  tha  Carbon  County 
High  School  wharo  ha  will  ba  undar 
tha  direction  of  E.  M.  Williams  with 
his  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  baton. 


assist  their  own  boys  and  girls  In  any 
way  they  can  be  helpful. 

Last  spring  the  band  gave  an  open-air 
concert  on  Mother's  Day  and  In  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  Mothers'  Chorus  sent  flowers  to 
the  director,  Sydney  A.  Halsey,  and  to  the 
soloists  of  the  day. 

Last  fall  the  band  was  awarded  a 
plaque  for  the  flnest  appearance  and  play¬ 
ing  of  ail  bands  to  play  at  the  San  Joa¬ 
quin  County  Fair.  A  different  band  played 
every  day  for  the  nine  days  of  the  fair. 

The  band,  which  is  composed  of  65 
member.s,  has  several  invitations  to  play 
which  they  are  expecting  to  accept.  The 
first  is  for  the  Teacher's  Institute  in  Stock- 
ton  during  Thanksgiving  week  and  during 
the  spring  vacation  at  Pasadena  for  the 
Music  Supervisors'  Convention  and  again 
in  the  spring  to  broadcast  over  KFRC. — 
Mrs.  Fenton  E.  Wright,  Lodi,  California. 


I  have  been  getting  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  but  a  short  time  and  have  already 
received  much  good  from  it.  I  have 
especially  enjoyed  the  articles  on  trumpet 
and  drum  playing.  Besides  being  especi¬ 
ally  helpful  to  me,  these  articles  have 
meant  much  to  members  of  my  band. — 
Loren  F.  Dillon,  Music  Supervisor,  Fay¬ 
ette,  Iowa. 

•  •  m 

I  feel  that  The  School  Musician  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  aids  In  selling  music 
to  the  home  and  that  this  magaxine  Is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  pep  and 
enthusiasm  maintained  by  the  music  stu 
dents  in  general.  I  am  surely  thankful 
that  such  music  literature  Is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  such  a  reasonable  price. — Wm.  H. 
Oould,  Director  of  Music,' Orand  Junction, 
Colorado,  High  School. 


DANIEL  BONAOE, 
First  CUrtssstist  Clsvsltmd 
Symphony,  and  his  Sslmer. 
Formerly  Philadelphia 
Symphony. 


Instructive  Talks 
to  Olarinetists 

by 

Alexandre  Selmer 

Toastutthe 
rising  young 
player,  I  am 
herein  pre> 
tenting  facts 
as  they  have 
appeared  to 
me  through 
my  schoiding 
with  my  fa> 
ther  — -  vHto 
was  consid¬ 
ered  the  lead¬ 
ing  clarinetist 
of  his  time  in 
France  —  my 
studies  at  the 
Conservatoire 
of  Paris,  and 
experience  as 
principal  clar¬ 
inetist  with 
many  of  the 
leading  or¬ 
chestras  of 
France  and 
America.  I 
hope  that  my 
advice  will  be 
instrumental  in  eliminating  many  of  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  young  clarinetist 
may  labor,  without  proper  guidance. 

The  Mouthpiece  and  the  Lay 
The  first  obstacle  that  confronts  the  young 
clarinetist  is  the  mouthpiece.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  a  mouth¬ 
piece  lay  or  facing  should  be.  I  do  not  wish 
to  criticize  the  ideas  of  others  as  to  what  a 
good  lay  constitutes,  but  rather  to  present  a 
few  facts  that  have  been  proved  to  me  to  be 
scientifically  correct.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  persons  making  and  telling  mouthpieces 
have  not  been  altogether  conscientious  in 
their  advice  on  the  subject.  At  my  sugges¬ 
tion,  many  fine  clarinetists  have  changed  to 
the  French  lay.  These  men  have  usually 
come  to  me  after  a  short  time,  and  thanked 
me  for  the  hint,  stating  that  they  were  get¬ 
ting  better  results  with  a  great  deal  less  ef¬ 
fort.  To  the  player  who  changes  from  a  long, 
open  facing  to  the  lay  I  recommend,  which 
is  a  radical  change,  I  suggest  that  he  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  beat  rmults  immediately.  It  will 
require  practice  and  patience  to  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  change. 

My  experience  is  that  the  short  French  lay, 
played  either  with  both  upper  and  lower  lips 
covering  the  teeth,  or,  with  the  lower  lip  cov¬ 
ering  the  teeth  and  the  upper  teeth  resting 
lightly  on  the  top  of  the  mouthpiece,  gives 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  lips  should  fit  around  the  mouthpiece 
like  a  rubber  band,  merely  tight  enough  to 
keep  the  air  from  escaping  at  the  sides  of  the 
month  and  sustain  the  tone. 

•  -  i*®  ^  continsiedj 


2214  Selmer  Bldg., 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


New  York  Salesrooms:  113  West  4Sth  St. 
In  Canada:  lOA  Shuter  St.,  Toronto 
Send  me  non-obligating  details  of  how  I  may 
try  a  Selmer  without  obligation. 

Kama - 

Instmmeist - 

Address - 

CHy  tt  State  . . . . 
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On  Listening  to  Music 

•  To  listen  to  music  demands  close  and 
accurate  attention.  A  tune  does  not  re¬ 
main  in  front  of  us  like  a  picture ;  it 
comes,  passes,  vanishes,  and,  unless  we 
have  caught  the  tone  and  rhythm  of  Its 
opening,  there  is  little  hope  of  our  follow¬ 
ing  the  rest.  It  is  like  missing  the  key 
word  of  a  sentence  addressed  to  us  in 
some  foreign  language  which  we  im¬ 
perfectly  understand.  We  lose  the  point 
of  the  whole ;  but  it  would  be  a  rash  in¬ 
ference  to  say  that  the  sentence  contained 
no  meaning.  .  . 

So  much  of  the  best  music  improves  on 
acquaintance.  At  first  hearing  we  are  apt 
to  grow  puzsled,  to  miss  the  significance 
of  the  phrases  and  their  relation  to  one 
another,  to  feel  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth 
of  beauty  through  which  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  clue.  It  is  only  when  the  work  be¬ 
comes  more  familiar  that  we  recognise 
the  landmarks  and  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  plan.  No  doubt  training  will  do 
much,  but  the  most  keen  and  cultivated 
ear  may  often  find  itself  baffled  by  the  In¬ 
tricacies  of  a  new  sonata  or  a  new  sym¬ 
phony,  and  even  though  it  learns  some¬ 
thing  from  a  single  presentation,  will 
learn  more  If  the  presentation  be  repeated. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Modern 
Schools  of  composition.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
sart  wrote  on  simpler  lines.  Their  struc¬ 
tures  are  more  transparent,  more  readily 
intelligible,  and  they  both  have  a  habit  ot 
isolating  their  melodies  which  arrests  the 
attention  at  once  and  keeps  it  fixed.  No 
one  has  any  doubt  about  the  tunes  in  a 
Mozart  sonata.  They  lie  clear  and  separ¬ 
ate,  like  diamonds  in  a  Jeweller's  case, 
with  just  enough  cotton-velvet  between  to 
show  their  contour  and  enhance  their 
sparkle.  The  tunes  In  a  sonata  of  Brahms 
are  quite  as  beautiful,  but  most  of  us  re¬ 
quire  to  hear  the  composition  two  or  three 
times  before  we  can  fully  ascertain  their 
value.  Modern  composers,  in  short,  take 
greater  trouble  about  the  setting  of  the 
stones,  and  thus  their  work  requires  more 
careful  examination. 

There  will  always  be  preferences  In 
music,  for  absolute  catholicity  of  taste  is 
an  Ideal  to  which  very  few  can  attain, 
and  the  question  is  complicated  by  num¬ 
berless  conditions  of  personal  feeling  and 
personal  association.  .  .  .  One  hearer 

may  be  more  In  touch  with  the  sunny 
serenity  of  Handel  than  with  the  sombre 
majesty  of  Brahms ;  another  may  feel  his 
blood  stirred  by  Schumann’s  ‘‘march- 
music”  and  remain  comparatively  cold  to 
the  feminine  grace  and  finish  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  but  they  are  not  thereby  prevented 
from  admitting  that  all  alike  are  great 
artists.  — Sir  W.  H.  Hadow,  In  “Studies  In 
Modern  Music.”  ( London :  Seeley  Service, 
New  York.  Macmillan. ) 


Every  drummer  in  the  land  will  want 
this  new  Leedy  catalog — just  oflF  the 
press.  112  pages  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  modern  drummers.  The  new¬ 
est  of  the  new.  Improved  models.  New 
outfits.  Amazing  new  Octarimba.  New 
Damper  Chimes.  Scores  of  new  or  im¬ 
proved  accessories.  Also  73  photos  of 
famous  drummers.  It’s  more  than  a 
catalog.  It’s  a  real  reference  book  for 
the  drummer.  Write  now  for  your 
copy.  There’s  no  obligation. 

LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

im  UEDY  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

I.  MM  Mm.  Mmc  C..,  LmM.,  EwMri-MMnin  Im4>  IfMl 
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Ctarinet  i 


Arrange  for  a  trial  through 
your  dealer  or  write  us.^ 

PENZEL.  MUELLER  t  Ca,//fc. 

36-11  ‘Sav  STKItT*  LOIM  ISLAND  CITXN.V. 


Dana  s  Musical  Institute 

WARREN,  OHIO 


The  oldest  Band  and  Orchestra  School  in  America.  Established  in 
1869.  Supports  its  own  Concert  Band,  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Glee  Club. 
All  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments  taught,  also  courses  in  Voice,  Piano, 
Organ,  Theory  in  all  its  branches.  Appreciation,  Historv’,  Arranging,  Aca¬ 
demic  and  Educational  Studies.  All  courses  lead  to  Degrees,  State  Accred¬ 
ited.  Not  a  Conservatory  but  a  College  where  music  study  is  the  principal 
thing.  Second  semester  opens  Monday,  January  28th.-  For  information 
address 

LYNN  B.  DANA,  Pres.,  Desk  5-M. 
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•  This  department,  which  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
current  school  year,  was  conceived  as 
a  forum  for  school  dance  bands,  their 
members,  and  directors.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  this  is  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  recognition  that  has  ever  been 
given  school  dance  bands.  We  have 
discovered  that  there  are  more  of  these 
high  school  dance  bands  than  we  orig¬ 
inally  anticipated,  which  makes  the 
neglect  they  have  been  accorded  all  the 
more  irritating. 

In  the  last  couple  of  issues  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  column  has  slipped 
over  into  a  pro  and  con  discussion  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  school  dance 
band  and  the  justification,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  this  department.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  has  been  that  if  high 
schools  sanction  dancing  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  then  the  music  furnished  for  that 
dancing  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of 
administrative  concern  as  are  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  gym  director  or  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  textbook  used  in  the  studj 
of  arithmetic. 

We  propose  to  stand  on  that  conclu¬ 
sion  and  henceforth,  or  at  least  until 
further  enlightened,  set  the  question 
aside.  What  we  are  now  concerned  in 
is  our  original  purpose,  and  we  invite 
correspondence  with  those  school  dance 
bands  who  are  doing  so  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others,  for 
which  they  are  getting  a  poor  beggar’s 
share  of  credit. 

So,  dance  band  directors,  and  dance 
band  musicians,  get  busy  with  the 
“Waterman”  or  the  “Corona”  and  tell 
us  the  “story  of  your  life”.  How  did 
you  organize  your  band;  what  is  your 
instrumentation  and  what  type  of 
music  do  you  play;  from  what  source 
and  how  do  you  get  your  music;  do 
you  have  any  special  arrangements,  do 
you  make  your  own  arrangements; 
how  often  do  you  play  for  high  school 
dances;  do  you  get  any  outside  engage¬ 
ments,  and  if  so,  about  what  do  you 
get  for  your  work;  do  you  get  any  help 
from  your  band  or  orchestra  director 
and  any  official  recognition  from  the 
school  officials? 

This  department  can  be  made  a  most 
interesting  and  helpful  one  if  YOU  will 
send  in  YOUR  letter  today.  If  you 
have  a  picture  of  your  band,  send  that 
along.  Don’t  try  to  write  a  college 
essay.  Just  write  a  frank,  friendly 
letter,  one  such  as  you  would  like  to 
receive  from  fellow  dance  banders  in 
other  high  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Do  this.  Do  your  part,  and 
the  rest  will  do  theirs. 


•  I  am  anxious  to  hear  more  from 
schools  having  dance  bands.  Since, 
probably,  the  only  source  of  income  for 
a  large  percentage  of  musicians  is  in 
the  dance  band  organization,  I  would 
like  to  get  the  idea  across  to  my  band 
members.  To  know  what  others  are 
doing  will  help  greatly.— Lore*  F.  Dillon. 
Music  Supennsor,  Fayette,  lotea. 

•  •  • 

•  Much  has  been  said  both  pro  and 
con  about  the  organizing  of  dance 
orchestras  in  High  School. 

This  is  one  subject  which  will  so 
continue  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
directors  disapprove  of  popular  music. 

The  writer  well  remembers  of  a 
position  he  bad  in  a  high  school 
where  popular  music  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  because  the  school  authorities 
forbid  It.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
no  high  school  student  was  accepted 
in  the  city  dance  orchestras,  while 
they  were  excellent  players  they 
lacked  the  art  of  dance  rhythm. 

Another  experience  during  my 
flve  years  as  music  director  in  an 
Eastern  College  where  a  good  Col¬ 
legiate  Dance  Band  was  maintained 
was  as  follows:  The  boys  entering 
college  who  came  from  High  Schools 
where  they  received  no  popular  mu¬ 
sic  were  unable  to  compete  with 
boys  who  had  experience  during 
their  High  School  career.  Thus  those 
who  were  not  permitted  to  play  pop¬ 
ular  music  in  high  school  failed  to 
make  the  College  Dance  band  and 
their  expenses  going  through  college. 
Incidentally  these  popular  readers 
were  very  good  concert  players  also. 

In  my  present  high  school  position 
several  of  my  boys  play  in  dance 
orchestras  and  are  continuing  their 
interest  in  the  school  band.  Popular 
numbers  are  played  from  time  to 
time  and  while  I  admit  the  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  better,  with  a  little 
rewriting  of  some  parts  some  very 
good  effects  can  be  obtained. 

I  feel  that  the  high  school  students 
should  become  familiar  with  the  play¬ 
ing  of  popular  music  as  well  as  the 
classics.  With  our  symphony  and 
concert  orchestras  having  a  struggle 
to  get  along  I  think  we  should  en¬ 
courage  and  help  the  boys  of  high 
school  today  so  they  are  able  to 
handle  a  position  in  a  dance  band 
where  their  opportunities  seem  to  be 
much  better  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  rehearsing  a  ten-piece  dance 
band  to  play  in  the  school  cafeteria, 
the  players  will  receive  their  meals 
in  return  for  their  services, 
in  return  for  their  services. — Edwin  H. 
Peters,  Band  Master,  Twp.  H.  S.,  Belleville,  III. 


All  Aluminum 
String  Bass 

Designed  and  Sponsored 

by 

Joseph  E.  Moddy 


Cannot  Warp  or  opiic 
Endorsed  by  Authorities 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  construction 
of  modern  musical  instruments.  Dest¬ 
ined  to  replace  the  wood  bass  among 
both  amateurs  and  professionals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  orchestras.  Made 
entirely  of  light,  strong,  electrically 
welded  Duriduminum,  except  the 
fingerboard.  Cannot  warp,  split  or 
crack  and  wUl  last  a  lifetime.  As 
light  in  weight  as  wood  bass  and 
beautifully  finished.  Possesses  deep, 
resonant  tone  of  cello-like  purity  and 
quick,  easy  response.  Endorsed  1^ 
many  prominent  directors  and  music 
supervisors. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recently  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  lor  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductory 
offer  to  schools.  No  obligation. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

1294  ComBMj.  EIVb«<,hd. 


LYON  &  MEALY 

Chicago’s  Headquarters  for 
Band  Instruments,  Violins. 
Accordions,  Accessories ...  In 
a  Wide  Variety  of  Prices. 

• 

Bargains  in  Reconditioned 
Instruments... Repair  Service. 

• 

EASY  TERMS 

FREE  PRIVATE  LESSONS 

Prompt  Mail  Order  Service 

243  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Write  for  our  New  FREE  BOOK  with 
the  Complete  Rh3i:hm  and  Pitch  Test 
and  Story  of  the  LYONS’  PLAN 

Build  up  your  instrumentation;  develop  new  material  for  your 
band  or  orchestra;  pick  your  beginners  from  those  who  possess 
the  fundamental  qualities  essential  to  success.  Mr.  McCreery’s 
**Tone  Test,”  will  help  you  to  predetermine  the  musical  fitness 
of  all  applicants.  Complete  information  and  charts  in  our  new 
manual  which  also  describes  the  Lyons’  Plan.  When  writing, 
please  give  your  present  instrumentation,  or  state  what  instru¬ 
ments  yon  would  like  to  add.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

Difficult  passages  simplified  by  the  McCreery  fin- 
^IdlTllldiaSLS  gering  chart.  Directors,  write  for  as  many  of 
these  charts  as  yon  need  for  your  clarinet  students.  Sent  free. 


C.  L.  McCreery  William  Lyons  Howard  Lyons  G.  E.  VanNess 


LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

In  the  SUte-Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


We  will  GIVE  you  one  for  your 
rehearsal  room 


This  sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  special  alloy  metal  of  which  the  rich 
sustained  tone  is  definitely  perfect  in  pitch  at  all  times.  The  rubber  sounding  ball 
eliminates  all  harshness  of  impact  when  struck  against  bar.  There  is  no  mallet  to 
lose  or  misplace — the  rubber  hall  is  merely  flipped  with  the  finger  to  produce  the 
tone.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  silver '  finish.  Bar  may  be 
used  horizontally  or  hung  on  the  wall  by  a  hanger  provided  for  that  purpose. 


for  Band  -  -  for  Orchestra 

Given,  pottpaid,  tvUh  15  yearly  subs  at  60c  each.  Only 
6  cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times 
the  price.  Bandsmen!  Orchestrions!  Get  this  NOW. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


My  Slant  on 
Arrangins 

iContinrud  from  Page  7) 

coincide.  The  American  Bandmasters 
Association  and  the  National  School 
Band  Association  should  prevail  upon 
the  pnblishers  to  put  out  a  standard 
instrumentation  with  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  parts.  The  publishers 
should  be  willing  to  get  together  on 
that.  The  school  band  of  America  is 
the  biggest  customer  for  the  musical 
instrument  maker  and  the  music  pub¬ 
lisher.  At  the  rate  the  school  band 
and  orchestra  performer  is  hurrying 
toward  perfection,  the  publisher  will 
have  to  “step  on  it”  to  stay  in  the 
race. 


Learn  to  Play 
Piano 

In  a  Week 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

melody,  then  strike  C  chords  on  counts 
two  and  three.  Third  measure:  Strike 
octave  bass  of  F  chord  on  first  count 
with  melody,  play  an  F  chord  on  sec¬ 
ond  count,  strike  another  F  chord  on 
third  count  with  melody,  etc.  Note: 
Sixteenth  measure,  right  hand  chord 
is  retained  by  means  of  “tie”  from 
fifteenth  measure,  left  hand  plays  only 
the  octave  bass  of  “C”  harmony  on 
count  one,  counts  two  and  three  are 
rests  (silent). 

Diagram  number  4  pictures  the  ex¬ 
act  location  of  all  notes  employed  in 
the  treble  and  bass  when  playing 
octave  basses  on  first  count  and  chord 
on  second  and  third  counts.  Thereby 
making  it  possible  for  you  to  learn 
the  location  of  notes  on  the  keyboard, 
grradually  abolishing  the  use  of  num¬ 
bers  and  even  symbols.  In  short,  you 
will  learn  to  read  the  notes. 


Editor’s  note :  To  play  the  piano  is  to 
become  socially  popular  and  musically 
more  efficient.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  recently 
published  a  modem,  concise  piano  method 
for  beginners,  namely  "Play  Piano  the 
First  Day."  This  book  may  be  purchased 
for  one  dollar. 


Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
telling  you  how  much  I  think  of  The 
School  Musician.  I  use  it  extensiveiy  in 
my  course  for  prospective  teachers  of 
school  music,  and  this  fact  alone  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. — Lawrence  W.  Chidester,  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege,  Massachusetts. 
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fi.  B.  fl.  FOiRUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


Annual  Convention 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
March  7-11, 1935 

The  Simon-Glover-Fillmore  tripod  Is 
well  g^rounded  in  a  determined  effort 
to  make  this  event  the  glorious  climax 
of  all  A.  B.  A.  conventions  to  date. 
They  are  working  secretly  on  plans 
to  spring  many  happy  surprises,  and 
they  frankly  insist  on,  and  expect,  a 
unanimous  attendance. 

So  make  your  plans  now  to  be  in 
Cincinnati  on  Wednesday,  March  7, 
and  to  stay  until  the  last  red  flare  is 
burned  to  the  ground  Sunday  night. 


that  is  most  carefully  graded  and  use 
it  in  small  doses  of  two  or  three 
lines  per  lesson.  Most  books  that  I 
have  carefully  examined  do  not  put 
enough  stress  upon  uniform  grading 
and  advance  altogether  too  quickly. 
In  my  double-stop  studies.  Opus  10, 
Book,  I  have  tried  to  avoid  proceed¬ 
ing  too  quickly,  the  flrst  21  pages, 
being  in  the  flrst  position,  and  no¬ 
where  in  the  book  going  above  the 
third  position. 

A  very  important  point  in  teaching 
double-stops  is  to  explain  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  that  the  bridge  is  cut  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  least  tilting  of  the 
bow  places  it  on  two  strings  when 
playing  double-stops,  and  be  sure  to 
avoid  extra  pressure  when  playing  on 
two  strings,  this  giving  a  “scratchy” 
unpleasant  tone,  and  also  making  it 
difficult  to  correct  intonation.  Into¬ 
nation  is  easier  corrected  when  play¬ 
ing  pianissimo.  The  playing  of  double 
stops  softly  is  of  great  value  because 
of  the  unnecessary  pressure,  the 
student  gains  control  of  the  bow  on 
two  strings  at  once  and  learns  not 
to  force  the  tone.  As  the  bow  always, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
study,  wants  to  follow  the  Angers, 
the  light  pressure  of  the  bow  and 
firm  pressure  of  the  Angers,  each  in 
turn,  gains  separate  control.  Much  of 
the  out-of-tune  playing  of  double 


The  newly  elected  members  will  bo 
there.  Let’s  help  the  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  1935  A.  B.  A.  convention — 
President  Clarke  and  the  three  local 
horses — strike  a  full,  strong,  high  C 
climax  and  carry  out  their  ambition  to 
trump  all  aces  that  have  been  led  to 
date. 

•  •  • 

In  the  list  of  committees  published  in 
last  month’s  issue  a  line  of  type  evidently 
dislocated  somewhere  between  the  proof¬ 
room  and  the  press,  was  omitted.  This 
committee  is  as  follows: 

ADJUDICATINO  COMMITTEE 
A.  R.  McAllister,  Chairman;  Ernest 
Glover,  Edwin  P.  Goldman,  Ex-officio ; 
R.  B.  Hayward,  James  Knox,  Capt.  Chas. 
O’Neill,  Frank  Simon,  Walter  Smith, 
Ernest  Williams  and  H.  A.  Vandercook. 


stops  is  due  to  the  unnecessary  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  Angers;  therefore,  keep 
them  on  the  strings  when  possible. 

When  teaching  octaves  much  of 
the  faulty  intonation  is  caused  by  the 
second  and  third  Anger  dropping  be¬ 
low  the  Anger  board  which  has  a 
tendency  to  tighten  the  hand  and 
make  octave  playing  laborious.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  second 
and  third  Angers  curved  in  a  natural 
manner  above  the  strings. 

In  teaching  thirds  to  the  beginner, 
never  teach  them  as  thirds,  always 
teach  them  divided.  If  fundamentals 
are  established  in  the  flrst  three  po¬ 
sitions  the  higher  positions  will  be 
much  easier  to  play  in  tune.  Use  the 
same  procedure  in  teaching  sixths. 

The  next  article  appearing  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  School  Musi¬ 
cian  I  will  take  up  the  subject  of 
memorizing,  the  study  of  the  trill, 
and  will  go  into  detail  about  the 
meaning  of  the  silent  double-stop,  its 
purpose  and  the  value  gained  from 
its  practice. 


The  flrst  American  Naval  uniform 
of  which  any  record  has  been  found 
was  provided  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council  in  April,  1776, 
which  required  that  officers  furnish 
themselves  with  green  and  white 
uniforms. 


NEW 


SAXOPHONE 

METHOD 


MODERN  NEEDS 


Here  is  Henry  Lindeman’s  important 
contribution  to  better  saxophone  per¬ 
formance.  Lindeman  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  teachers  in  New  York  CiQr.  His 
pupils  are  making  Kood  with  exacting 
radio  andconcntconductors.The  fund¬ 
amentals  of  his  teaching  system,  which 
have  proved  so  successful,  are  covered 
in  detail  in  this  great  book. 

For  ADVANCED  STUDENTS 
AS  WELL  AS  BEGINNERS 

This  method  is  not  mer^y  a  lot  of  seales.  It 
covers  folly  soeh  basic  points  as  correct 
breathing,  moscle  contrerf.  and  fingerii^.  It 
shows  you  jost  whatisneecasanr  foraceept» 
able  present-day  performance.  The  moat  ad¬ 
vened  player  as  well  as  the  bemnoer  will 
find  this  method  worth  many  times  its  modest 
cost.  Ask  yoar  music  dealer  or  write  for 
complete  information 

C.  G.  CONN,  L/if  y  U9S  Coon  Bldg. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


ARRANGE  AND  ORCHESTRATE 

20  Lessons— Guarsuiteed 
COURSE  IN  MODERN  kRRANGING-n.H 
Step  by  step  explanation  and  instructlaa, 
illustrated;  feam  to  write,  duets,  ttios,  ac¬ 
companiment,  full  orchestrations,  dance  or 
legitimate,  etc.  in  20  lessons  or  refund. 

COURSE  IN  MODERN  EMIELLISHMENT-SiJH 
Complete  coune  in  improvising  and  em- 
bdliahing.  definite  rules  and  examples. 

DRCHESTRATION  CHART-Mc 
Shows  clef,  rang^  sound,  transposition, 
instruction  for  all  mstruments— 

"PROFEUIONAL  SMOPHONE  TECHNir-$2 
40  lessons  for  advanced  students,  det^ed 
explanation  similar  to  private  lessons. 

Free  Catalog 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Ave.  MUwaukae.  Wis. 


PINS  FOR  MUSIC 
GLEE  CLUBS,  Etc. 

'^^No.  C039  •lunelad  in  any  cater 
saver  PUlad  .IS  each,  GaU  natad  .25, 
Sterlin,  Saver  .31,  RaHad  Cald  .SI. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
ARTISTIC  MEDAL  A  BADGE  CO. 
110-112  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Official  A  B.  A  Pb 

[Resigned  and  Manufactured  By 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

15  John  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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How  to  Play  the  Violin 

{Continued  from  page  13) 
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to  Supervisors  of 
Bv  h  h  Musk,  School  Music 
I  Directors,  Band  and 

Orchestra  Leaders, 
known  to  us  as  such  or  who  properly 
identify  themselves 

A  128-PAGE  BOOK 

containing  124  Optiaaal  1st  Violin  .Ports  (com¬ 
plete,  and  entirely  in  the  1st  position)  to  the 
Walter  Jacobs  Standard  Marches  and  Galops. 

and/or 

A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

containing  151  Conductor-Solo  Bh  Carnet  Parts 
(full  size)  from  the  Walter  Jacobs  Band  Books. 

To  all  others  these  books  are 

$1.00  Each 

Also 

A  32- PAGE  CATALOG  OF 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  MATERIAL 

Citv  Both  School  and  Permanent  Addreii 

WALTER  JACOBS,  Inc. 

120  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Masi. 


HURCHDYKEMA 

MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
TRAINING  SERIES 


Winning  enthusiastic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  .  . 
Combines,  in  one  group, 
beginning  and  advanced 
plajers  . . .  Books  I  and  II, 
progressivelj  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50  CENTS 

Smd  for  copios  on  approval. 


C.C.  Bl  RCH  ARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Send  Year  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 

GJeorge  F.  Briegel 

-tAND  MUSIC  SPECUUSr 

1474  Broadsray  -  NEW  YORK 

Lataat  BuUatin  Sant  on  Raquatt 


Post 

Paid 


DSNCE  ORCHESTRATIONS 

39c 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Musical 
Acceaaories 

Send  for  Now  Bulletin 

GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 

IM  W.  42ad  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLARKE’S 

TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Teaches  How  to  Play  Slide 
TrocBboos  Correctly. 

Pub.  by  Ernest  Clarke 

167  E.  89th  St. 
New  York 

Sent  Peotpald  for  92.50 


The  football  boys  were  practicing  the 
bicycle  exercise. 

Coach:  "Bob,  your  feet  are  not  mov¬ 
ing.” 

Bob:  "That's  all  right.  Coach,  I’m 
coasting.” 

e  •  • 

Teacher:  "What  Is  the  shape  of  the 
earth?" 

Student:  “It’s  round." 

Teacher:  ’’How  do  you  know  it  is 
round?” 

Student:  ’’All  right  it's  square  then. 

I  don't  want  to  start  any  argument.” 

•  o  • 

He  choked  her — 

She  was  dead — there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  He  had  listened  to  her 
dying  gasp.  Now  she  was  cold— cold 
as  the  hand  of  death.  All  life  had 
ceased.  Yet  in  his  anger  he  was  not 
convinced.  Furiously  he  kicked  her. 
To  his  amazement  she  gasped;  sput¬ 
tered  and  began  to  hum  softly. 

"Just  a  little  patience  is  all  it  takes, 
John,”  remarked  his  wife  from  the 
rear  seat. 

•  •  • 

The  doctor  was  summoned  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  author's  house. 

"Come  at  once!”  came  the  agonised 
voice  at  the  other  end.  "My  little  boy 
has  swallowed  my  pencil!” 

"Ail  right,"  said  the  doctor,  "I'll 
come  immediately.  What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  in  the  meantime?” 

"Using  my  fountain  pen.” 

•  •  • 

Sonny:  "What's  a  pedestrian,  dad?” 

Dad  (with  a  weary  sigh):  “It  is  a 
person  with  a  wife,  son,  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  a  car.” 

•  •  • 

"My  father  calls  me  'coffee.'  ” 

"Whyr 

"I'm  fresh,  and  always  dated.” 

•  •  • 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  teacher,  "tell 
me  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  You  first, 
Thomas.” 

"Taurus,  the  bull.” 

"Right.  Now,  Harold,  another  one.” 

"Cancer,  the  crab.” 

“Now,  Albert,  your  turn.” 

The  boy  looked  puzzled,  hesitated  a 
moment  and  then  blurted  out,  "Mickey, 
the  mouse.” 

•  •  • 

Physician's  Wife — Now,  my  dear,  you 
must  positively  forget  your  work  if 
you  are  going  into  society  with  me. 

Physician — What  have  I  done? 

Physician's  Wife — Why  you  feel  the 
pulse  of  everyone  who  extends  a  hand. 

•  •  • 

Wife — Do  you  think  the  mountain 
air  will  disagree  with  me? 

Hubby — I  doubt  if  It  would  dare,  my 
dear. 

•  •  • 

Nit — What  part  of  the  car  causes  the 
most  accidents? 

Wit — The  nut  that  holds  the  wheel. 


Better  Instruments 
Better  Results 
Go  Hand  in  Hand! 

Cheap,  poorly  con¬ 
structed  instruments  are 
bad  risks  at  the  outset. 
Artists  select  the  best! 
Should  you  do  less? 

Haynes  Sterling  Silver 
Flutes,  Piccolos,  Clari¬ 
nets  are  Leaders!  Pro¬ 
nounced  "better  than 
ever"  by  leading  Flut¬ 
ists. 

(Catalog  sent  upon  request) 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

108  Massackuietts  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


VIOLINS 


String  players  1  Write 
the  old  reliable  house  of 
Lewis  for  latest  illustrated 
literature  and  price  lists 
of  all  stringed  instruments 
and  accessories.  Send  pos- 
stating  instrument  you  play, 
be  very  much  interested  in 
what  the  postman  will  bring  you.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 


KING:  Call  on  ui  for  Kioz  band  initm- 
mentt,  or  write  for  apecial  oner. 

VEGAt  They  are  the  finest  of  guitart 
and  mandolina.  Write  ua  for  information. 


Our  40  years’  experience  in  handling  and  re¬ 
pairing  violins  is  at  your  disposal,  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  ua  about  any  repair  work  or  ad¬ 
vice  about  new  or  old  vioiini.  Take  advantage 
of  this  service.  Ask  for  catalog  36S. 


WM.  S.  LEWIS  &  SON 


207  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Bl. 


SQUIER-TRUED 

STRINGS 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

See  your  Mu»c  Dealer 
and  insist  upon 
SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 

V.  C.  SOUIER  CO. 

Battle  Creek 
Mich. 


GET  THOSE  “35  SUBS” 
Before  Christmas 
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Band  Inslrnments 


•  The  low  price  and  hiah  quality 
of  "Indiana  Instrumenu,  includ* 
Inff  all  brass  instrumentb  for  the 
band,  trombones,  cornets  and  trum¬ 
pets,  basses,  baritones  and  mello- 

g hones,  saxophones  and  clarinets; 

ave  enabled  many  schools  to 
quickly  organise  and  develop  fine 
bands.  Our  band  organisers  will 
be  alad  to  help  you.  Without  ob¬ 
ligation  of  any  kind,  write  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  suggest  time  when  our 
band  organizer  may  call  with  sam¬ 
ples  and  complete  details  of  our 
simple  weekly  payment  plan.  Write 
today  sure. 

Band  Organisation  Dept. 

INDIANA 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

SubtittiaryoJ  the  Martin  Band  Inetrument  Co. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


BURCO  OIL 

SLIDE  8c  VALVE 

will  solve  your  lubricatioa  problemt  and 
sunre  you  of  no  trouble  in  that  respect 
daring  the  coming  contests. 

Burco  Sax  Pads 

have  s  well  defined  edge,  a  flat  surface 
and  sUghtly  beveled  sines.  Exactly  the 
same  as  your  saxophone  keys  are  built. 
They  will  fit  perfectly. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  products. 

THE  BURNS  COMPANY 

2S7t  N.  Buffum  St.  MHwauk** 


Whan  yon  Think  of  OO  Think  of 

DALBEY’S  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  and  VALVE  OILS 

At  your  dealer's,  2Sc.  by  mail  SSc. 
There  is  no  substituta  for  quality. 
Leaders:  Send  for  sample  parts  of  out 
band  publicatiosu. 

W.  IL  Dalhay  Mtssk  Ca.,  Omaha,  Nahr. 


TECHNIQUE  MADE  EASY 

REVEUTION  OILS  '"d  V/SSt JSt^^4 

improves  the  actiaii  at  any  instrument. 
Lighter  action  means  faster  playing. 

“Wins  on  Merit,  Not  Tradition** 

For  Sale  by  Most  Dealers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  Ptloa  SSc.  By  Mall  4se. 

RCTEUTIOH  OILS 


The  Evolution 
of  the 

School  Band 

(.Continued  from  page  11) 
position  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
1918.  By  a  gift  of  over  300  instru¬ 
ments  from  George  A.  Eastman,  the 
Rochester  program  became  a  model 
for  the  whole  country.  Jay  W.  Pay 
succeeded  Mr.  Maddy,  and  when  Mr. 
Fay  resigned  in  1924  to  go  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  the  Eastman  gift  had  reached 
a  total  of  426  Instruments  valued  at 
I28.77B. 

As  late  as  1918  two  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  further  growth  of  the 
instrumental  program  were  the  lack 
of  school-time  rehearsals  and  school 
credit  for  music  work.  Administra¬ 
tors  liked  orchestras  and  bands  as 
extra-curricular  actlvitieB,  but  few 
were  willing  to  rank  music  with  other 
academic  subjects.  Rehearsals  were 
held  after  school  hours  and  class  in¬ 
struction  was  given  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Under-privileged  boys 
and  girls  who  worked  after  school 
and  on  Saturdays  and  who  needed 
free  instruction  were  excluded  from 
the  instrumental  program.  Charles 
McCray  of  Parsons,  Kansas,  is  given 
credit  for  first  overcoming  these  ob¬ 
stacles.  In  1920  he  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  from  his  superintendent  for 
school-time  rehearsals  and  credit.  Mr. 
McCray’s  orchestra  demonstrated  the 
value  of  such  Innovations  at  the 
Music  Supervisors’  National  Confer¬ 
ence  the  next  year.  Many  of  the 
instrumental  teachers  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  went  home  with  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  obtain  similar  concessions. 
(To  Be  Continued) 


An  eastern  musician  has  been  Jailed 
for  playing  a  saxophone  at  midnight 
It  would  seem  as  though  any  poet 
might  extract  a  moral  from  a  tragedy 
like  this.  For  example: 

I  played  on  my  sax  at  midnight. 

The  clock  was  Just  striking  the  hour; 
I  first  tried  a  soft  legato. 

But  some  of  the  notes  turned  quite 
sour. 

And  then  came  the  cops  up  the  stair¬ 
way;  ^ 

They,  found  me  with  countenance 
pale; 

Expostulation  was  useless — 

They  marched  me  away  to  the  Jail. 

But  now  1  have  learned  my  lesson; 

I  think  I  will  learn  now  to  croon; 
And,  should  I  still  cause  disturbance, 
I  will  then  learn  to  play  a  bassoon. 


B  Built  by  Bvattu  &  Schaeffer  of  the 
(ome  selected  woods  and  materials;  by  the 
same  inganius  hands;  in  the  same  factory 
that  has  made  the  name  Buffet  a  clarinet 
tradition,  this  extraordinary  Buffet  Modal 
is  priced  at  only  $100,  including  case.  We 
want  to  give  you  the  whole  illustrated  story. 
h  comes  in  a  beautiful  brochure,  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or  mail  a 
postal  today  for  the  complete  story  of  this  o- 
mozing  new  Buffet-built  clarinet,  (^tthistlrst 
hand  information,  today.  Addrea  Dept  1243 


IS 


CONTINENTAL 


MUSIC  CO..  Imporfr 


:;^ERNE5TWiLLiAMJ 

•  jawoL'/Munc 

SpecUUzing  in  Band  or  Or¬ 
chestral  traiisng.  Daily  re- 
hearaals.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Ortificate  course.  Pri¬ 
vate  Instructioa.  Theory, 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distin^lslied  faculty  includ¬ 
ing  Pierre  Henro^e,  concert- 
master,  Metropohtan  Opm 
House— V  i  o  1  i  n.  Solfeggio ; 
Mayhew  L.  Lake — Orchestra¬ 
tion,  Band  Arranging. 

For  further  information  address 
THE  ■E6ISTUI.H1  OcM  hMM,  BmUn.  Hm  Tlrt 


Sammsr 
Cams 
la  Ihs 
Catskins 
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Letters  and  News 


(.Continued  from  page  19) 
which  will  probably  be  held  Saturday  p.  m. 

Bandmasters  should  contact  their  dis¬ 
trict  chairmen  in  regrard  to  contest  mat¬ 
ters  as  much  as  possible.  Chairmen 
are  as  follows: 

Southerii  District,  Blast — J.  O.  Hawkins, 
Casey. 

Southern  District,  West — Willis  Varner, 
Eldwardsville. 

Southern  District,  South — Theo.  Pas- 
chedas,  W.  Frankfort. 

Central  District,  East — H.  S.  Frederick, 
Paxton. 

Central  District,  West — G.  W.  Patrick, 
Sprinefleld. 

Northwest  District — L.  I.  W  i  e  r  s  o  n, 
Ltanark. 

Northeast  District  —  Wesley  Shepard, 
Maywood. 

North  Central  District — H.  H.  Nigro, 
West  Aurora. 

U.  K.  Rkbse,  President, 
Illinois  School  Band  Association. 

•  •  • 

The  sponges  you  use  in  your  homes 
are  the  skeletons  of  marine  animals. 


National  Music  Camp  Survives 

#  Friends  of  the  National  Music  Camp 
came  to  its  rescue  in  September  when  it 
appeared  next  to  impossible  to  continue 
carrying  a  heavy  financial  load  at  high 
interest  rates  without  lowering  the  educa¬ 
tional  standards  of  the  Camp,  which  the 
officers  refuse  to  do. 

Contributions  in  the  form  of  reduced  in¬ 
terest  charges,  amounting  to  a  big  sum 
(to  the  officers  of  the  Camp)  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  were  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  Board  of  Financial  Control.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nington  from  whom  the  Camp  purchased 
the  major  portion  of  its  property,  granted 
reduced  property  payments,  and  also  cut 
in  half  all  interest  charges  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  contract.  These  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  Camp’s  creditors  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on. 

The  tuiUon  fee  for  1936  will  be  $175.00 
for  the  eight  week  session,  the  fee  being 
the  same  for  high  school  students  and 
supervisors.  The  fee  will  cover  all  living 
expenses,  musical  and  recreational  in¬ 
struction,  uniforms  and  medical  service. 
An  extra  fee  will  be  charged  for  private 
lessons,  at  the  rate  of  $25.00  for  one 


Holton 

maym 


—and 
Holton 

— with  61  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  player  and 
36  years  as  a  manufac¬ 
turer — knows! 

If  your  present  instrument 
falls  short  of  your  needs — 
if  it  fails  yon  in  any  particu¬ 
lar — then  it  is  time  for  you 
to  change  while  yon  still 
have  the  ambition  to 
succeed. 


Iftolton 

There  are  two  lines  of  Holton 
instruments  —  hoth  sold  under 
the  Holton  name. 

REVELATIONS  —  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  the  hand  room.  Rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  beginner — 
the  amateur — ^the  professional. 


IDEALS  —  Lower 
in  price  than  Reve¬ 
lations,  yet  Hol¬ 
tons  nevertheless. 
Recommended  for 
beginners  who 
wish  to  progress 
rapi(Uy. 

Catalogs  are  free. 
Name  your  dealer  and 
mention  your  instru¬ 
ment. 

BASS  PLAYERS.  Write  for 
information  on  the  new  Hoi- 
ton  short  action  hass  for 
soloists  and  those  who  wish 
to  become  soloists. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Fine  Instruments  for  36  Years 
1044  CHURCH  ST.  ELKHORN,  WIS. 


For  SAXOPHONE 
and  CLARINET 
VIBRATOR 

Reed  made  ia  ten 
strengths,  Na  1  to  No. 
5J4. 

H.  Chiron  Co^  Inc. 
233  W.  42nd  St 
Now  York.  N.  Y. 


lesson  per  week  or  $40  for  two  lessons  per 
week.  A  student  can  fill  his  day,  however, 
to  good  advantage  with  the  excellent  mus¬ 
ical  fare  offered,  saving  private  lessons 
for  the  winter. 

The  lowered  tuition  should  attract  many 
excellent  school  musicians  who  could  not 
afford  to  enroll  in  former  years  without 
financial  assistance.  No  scholarships  will 
be  given  in  1935,  as  the  income  from 
lowered  tuition  rates  will  not  permit. 

The  1935  Camp  faculty  will  include  most 
of  the  former  instructors,  including  Vladi¬ 
mir  Bakaleinikoff,  assistant  conductor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  who 
was  not  present  last  summer. 

New  features  of  the  1935  Camp  will  be 
an  art  class  tau^t  by  Milan  Petrovlc  and 
probably  the  production  of  an  opera.  Guest 
conductors  will  include  Dr.  Howard  Han¬ 
son  and  many  other  noted  conductors  and 
composers. 

The  1935  session  of  the  Camp  will  open 
Sunday,  June  23rd,  and  close  Sunday,  Au¬ 
gust  18  th. 

•  •  a 

•  Announcement  of  the  1935  Band  Con¬ 
tests  for  Elastern  Division  Texas  Band 
Teachers’  Association. 

Time:  April  26  and  27,  1935. 

Place :  Waco  Hall  at  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas. 

Liocal  Contest  Chairman:  Lyle  Skinner, 
Director  Waco  High  School  Band. 

Events : 

1.  For  School  Bands  in  all  classes — 
Everett  McCracken,  Supervisor, 

2.  For  Soloists  on  all  instruments  listed 
in  the  Standard  Instrumentation  for  band 
— William  Krauledat,  Supervisor. 

3.  For  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and 
small  ensembles  of  any  combination — 
Glenn  Johnson,  Supervisor. 

4.  FV)r  sight  reading — Alois  Slovacek, 
Supervisor. 

5.  For  exhibition  Marching,  Drilling 
and  Parading — Claude  Burns,  Supervisor. 

6.  THE  BAND  MASTERS’  PARTY— 
Claude  Bums — Arranger. 


Kind  Words 

It’s  great  to  be  on  the  mailing  list 
again. — Raymond  Carl,  Salem,  Oregon. 

•  •  • 

The  Olympia  High  School  Band  wishes 
your  magazine  lots  of  success.  We  hope 
it  will  continue  to  serve  the  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras  for  a  long  time  in 
the  future. — Vincent  A.  Hiden,  Supervisor 
of  Instrumental  Music,  Olympia,  Woek- 
inpton.  Public  Schools. 

•  •  • 

The  School  Musician  is  the  best  mag¬ 
azine  in  the  country  devoted  to  school 
band  and  orchestra  work. — A.  D.  Mc- 
Campbell,  director,  Boonville,  Missouri. 

•  •  • 

I  hope  all  my  students  will  be  sub¬ 
scribers  to  this  high-class  little  magazine 
this  fall. — Paschal  Monk,  Director  of 
Music,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 

•  •  • 

I  enjoy  reading  your  magazine  and  find 
very  helpful  articles  in  it  each  time. — 
Henri  Minsky,  Director  of  Instrumental 
Music,  Northeastern  Teachers  College, 
Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

•  •  • 

Your  paper  is  very  worth  while  to  us 
in  our  locality  because  we  are  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  connections  with  the  con¬ 
testing  realm  of  Nebraska.  We  appreci¬ 
ate  It.— J.  Quinn  Lotspeich,  Assistant 
Band  Director,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska. 
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NOW  is  the  TIME 

To  Uniform  Your 

School  Band 

Raappy,  neaUly  nnlformed 
bands  are  a  center  of  at¬ 
traction  at  any  function — 
football  gnnaes,  stadent  inl- 
Ues.  eoneerte  or  parades. 
Plan  now  to  equp  yonr 
band  or  drum  corps  with 
smart  nnlfonns  by  Klein. 
Tailored  to  Individual 
measure;  all  wool;  fast 
color;  feiish  quality  fab¬ 
rics— ralnproofed  by  spe¬ 
cial  process.  Klein  puar- 
ante^  label  sewn  In 
every  narment.  Depend 
upon  Klein’s  80  years  of 
experience  combined  with 
most  modem  talloiiny 
methods  known. 

Write  today  for  fabric 
samples  and  this  year’s 
reasonable  prices. 

D.  Klein  &  Brothers,  Inc. 

Specialutt  in  School  Band  Uniforms 
115-717-110  Arch  Street  PhlladelphU,  Pa. 


GG  Designs  IN  COLORS 
(3C5  111,  oiyV  NEW  . 
Uniform  Catalog  • 


Also  special  desicninp  to 
embody  your  own  ideas. 
CataloK  (style  book)  and 
samples  sent  free  to  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers. 

DeMouUn  uniforms  used 
and  endorsed  by  such 
Bands  as  the  U.  of  I. 
Band,  the  largest  school 
Band  in  the  world;  the 
Joliet  H.  S.  Band,  four 
times  National  Champs. 

Let  US  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 


DeMoulin  Bros.&Co. 


1041-lIM  South  Fourtii  St. 


Greenville,  Illinois 


SNAPPY! 

ATTRACTIVE! 

DURABLE! 

That's  an  Adelphia 
Uniform 

lowest  Prices.  Best 
Workmanship 

Write  (or  Samples  &  Prices 

91)elpi)ia  IHntform  Co. 

INC. 

Uniformt  of  DUtinetion 
IIU  Walnut  St..  Phils.,  Pa. 


Colorful 

and 

Distinctiva 


o 


For 
Your 
School 

^  Band 

AMERICAN  UNIFORM  CO 
134  S.  ELEVENTH  ST. 
PHILA..  PA. 


Ballet  of  the 
Stadium 

{Continued  from  page  18) 

the  original  idea  until  now  the  public 
may  see  the  band  lake  the  shape  of 
almost  anything  that  may  be  written 
or  drawn,  and  at  the  same  time  hear 
it  play  music  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  idea.  Squares,  circles,  wheels, 
flowers,  animals,  airplanes,  stars,  and 
numerous  other  flgures  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  are  now  almost  as 
common  as  the  traditional  letters,  and 
have  opened  up  a  fleld  for  band 
parades  that  is  almost  endless. 

As  a  rule  the  objects  mentioned 
above  are  derived  from  school  names, 
traditions,  or  characteristics.  In  this 
regard  the  colleges  and  universities 
seem  to  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  high  schools.  High  school 
bands  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
fostering  and  developing  traditions 
by  incorporating  them  in  their  parade 
programs. 

Working  out  the  elaborate  parade 
program  is  almost  like  writing  a  short 
drama  and  arranging  its  musical  set¬ 
ting,  with  considerable  art  work  and 
military  tactics  thrown  in.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  it  must  have  a  logical  se¬ 
quence  of  events  leading  to  a  climax, 
with  all  its  factors  perfectly  synchro¬ 
nized.  It  is  just  as  Important  for  the 
band  to  “click”  as  it  is  for  the  team, 
and  when  it  does  the  result  is  truly 
artistic. 

Many  bands  on  the  football  fleld 
may  be  described  as  “spectacular”; 
others  may  be  called  “impressive.” 
The  same  terms  may  apply  to  differ¬ 
ent  formations,  maneuvers,  or  parts 
of  the  musical  program  of  one  band. 
The  one  type  depends  upon  flash,  or 
speed,  or  extreme  novelty  for  its  ef¬ 
fect;  the  other  relies  on  seriousness, 
sincerity,  and  appealing  to  the  higher 
artistic  or  emotional  senses.  Almost 
any  band  can  be  spectacular;  how¬ 
ever,  many  have  their  limitations  in 
the  direction  of  impressiveness.  To 
be  impressive  a  band  must  have  size 
and  power,  and  a  very  high  degree  of 
musical  ability.  A  really  flne  band 
can  be  both  spectacular  and  impres¬ 
sive;  it  is  to  its  advantage  to  be 
thus.  With  its  contrasting  elements 
its  performances  can  be  extremely 
dramatic  and  effective. 

Another  great  season  ends.  We 
hear  of  an  increasing  number  of  flne 
bands  which  have  contributed  to  its 
pageantry  and  added  to  their  own 
glory.  What  has  your  band  done  to 
,  capitalize  on  its  golden  opportunities? 


Tailored  to  Fit 

And  They  STAY  Fit 

Military  predaion!  That’a  what  you  want 
to  aee  in  a  marching  hand.  Smart,  perfect  fit¬ 
ting  uniforms  are  essential.  M-L  uniforms  are 
nd  only  tailored  to  fit,  but  they  hold  their 
shape  and  give  years  of  wear.  A  style  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  your  band  by  our  de¬ 
signers,  or  dozens  of  stock  models  to  choose 
from.  All  fabrics,  all  colors.  Prices  lowest. 
Write  for  our  style  charts,  samples,  and  prices. 
You  will  be  glad  for  years  that  you  bought 
M-L  uniforms. 

MAIER.LAVATY  CO. 

Dept.  S 

214145  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago 


PETTIBONE 

UNIFORMS 

/or 

SCHOOL 
BANDS 

High  Class  Tailoring 
with  Style,  Fit  and  Com¬ 
fort.  UNION  MADE. 

Send  for  Catalog  362S 
Samples  and  Prices 
Most  Prize  witming  bands 
wear  uniforms  made  by 

The  Pettibooe  Bros.  Mfg.  Ca 

Uniforms  and  Lodge  Supplies 
CiadmiatL  Ohio 


FOR  YOUR  BAND 
They  qiva  you  lasHug 
Mtizfacfion. 

Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and 
Qoth  Samples 
UMabarsN  R  a 


jiii.isf,  B’iii-l: (‘2 


UNIFORMS^ 


for  SCHOOL  BANDS 

In  ksetrlnz  with  our  ilocsn— ’’Amer- 
tes’i  Host  ProcretflTe  Uniform  Houm" 
— wo  szsin  offer  for  the  1934-85 
Sosion.  Qusllty,  Vsluo  and  Stylos 
new  end  oxcluiivo  with  Criddocfcl 
BEFOBB  YOU  BUT— WBITB! 
for  our  NEW  1934-35  CAPE 
POIiDElt  or  NEW  OBNEEAI, 

BAND  CATAliOO  415-B.  Bi- 
cIuilTo  stylo  snd  QunUty — 
Hodersto  Prices. 


KifV  INSTRUMENTS 


A  premium  line---  without  any 
“premium  ”  in  the  price.  W  rite 
for  Catalogs  and  literature. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO  .  grand  rapids  mich 
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SAYI  Can't  you  already  hear  Santa's  tlei9h  bells  ringing  just  around  the  comer? 
And  here's  a  suggestion!  If  you  drop  a  gentle  hint  to  Dad  about  that  musical 
instrument  you  want  for  Christmas,  at  the  same  time  showing  him  the  list  of  won¬ 
derful  bargains  listed  below,  I  bet  Christmas  morning  will  find  your  desired  instru¬ 
ment  weighing  down  that  tree.  Every  one  of  these  fine  bargains  is  worthy  of  your 
careful  consideration.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  today. 

Gretchen  Preuss. 


35  WORDS  FOR  *1.00 


PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE:  Complete  coarse 
by  Thompson,  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  play 
modem  saxophones — $2.00  postpaid.  Caton 
Publishinic  Company,  811  So.  Hill  Street,  Los 

Angeles.  CaKfomia. _ 

WB  BUY.  rent,  sell  and  exchange  musical 
instruments  of  all  kinds.  What  have  you  got? 
What  do  you  want?  Boehm  system  clarmet, 
$12.50.  Silver  plated  trumpet,  $9.50.  Other 
sensational  bargains.  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change.  Elkhart.  Indiana. 

MUSICIANS  WANTED:  To  send  for  free 
information  in  our  20  lesson  course  in  compo¬ 
sition  and  arrangements.  Highly  recommended 
by  leading  publishers.  Easy  payment  plans. 
We  have  over  200  successful  students.  Ed. 

Chenette.  DeKalb.  Illinois. _ 

JUST  PUBLISHED:  “Recreation  Melodies,” 
collection  of  solos  for  french  horn  or  Eb  alto 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Written  especially 
for  school  musicians.  Tonal  range  from  low 
C  to  G”  top  of  staff.  Price  $1.00.  Northwest 

Music  Co..  Mankato.  Minn. _ 

attention :  Just  received  from  Press: 
“Bridging  the  Gap” — a  new  hand  book  com¬ 
prising  complete  repertoire  for  First  Year  Bands 
by  Irving  Cheyette  and  Charles  J.  Roberts. 
Price  $.30  per  book.  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  306 

S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

ATTENTION:  Ba^  instruments  repaired. 

Saxophones  and  clarinets  overhauled  a^  re¬ 
padded.  Mcwthpieces  built  to  order.  Also  some 
good  bargains  in  used  instruments.  T.  M. 
Koeder.  721  School  Avenue.  Naperville.  Illinois. 
ATTENTION:  Be  a  wizard  on  your  instru¬ 
ment.  Play  hot  chorases  like  the  professional 
orchestras.  Study  our  book  “Studies  on  Mod¬ 
em  Hot  Dance  Playing.”  Price  $2.00  postage 
prepaid.  Polish  and  Slovak  Music  $.50  per 
book,  for  any  instrument.  Write  for  list.  Con- 
dors.  Fifth  Street.  Kelayres,  Pennsylvania. 
VIOLINS:  Genuine  Italian  Violins;  Lorenzo 
Vendapane;  Eurice  Rocca;  J.  B.  Cemti;  F.  B. 
Pressenda;  S.  Scarampella;  Romeo  Antoniazzi; 
G.  Pedrazzini :  V.  Postiglioni ;  P.  Sgaralxrtto ; 
Jos.  Klotz.  Prices  on  applicatron.  B.  Mauceri, 
1158  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 


FLUTES:  Have  your  flute  aird  piccolo  rebuilt 
like  new  during  the  holidays  by  one  who  knows 
and  plays  the  instrument.  Pads  made  from 
the  finest  material  to  fit  each  individual  instru¬ 
ment.  Special  discount  to  dealers  and  High 
Schools.  AIm  have  several  high-nade  rebuilt 
flutes  and  piccolos  for  sale  from  $30  up.  The 
Rtttist.  O.  R.  Werner,  1950  Addison  Street, 

Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

DOWN  WITH  REED  COSTS!  20  excellent 
Musico  Bb  clarinet  reeds  $1.00.  First  grade 
reeds  imported  from  France.  I  Mid  thousands 
to  satisfied  customers  who  write  for  more. 
D.  White.  100  Park,  Port  Washington,  New 
York. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — Hand  made.  Especially 
prepared  for  the  School  Bassoonist :  Prepare 
for  Contests  now  by  using  good  reeds:  IVice 
$2.00  for  three  reeds,  postage  prepaid.  John  E. 
Ferrell.  3148-A  South  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri. _ 

REEDS:  Oboe  reeds,  hand  made,  easy  blow 
ing,  ready  to  play,  no  further  scraping  needed. 
Give  these  fine  reeds  a  trial.  70c  each  and  your 
old  tubes:  three  for  $2.00.  Russell  Saunders. 

Elkhora.  Wisconsin. _ 

REEDS:  The  Litke  Bassoon  Reeds.  All  hand 
made;  especially  for  Heckel  bassoon.  Produce 
a  wonderful  tone.  Price  6  for  $4.50.  Also 
Bassoons  for  sale.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Ave., 

Bronx.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  wonder  Conn  cornet  silver 
plated,  gold  bell,  fine  condition  $18.00,  case 
included.  Old  violin:  Label  Charrot  Paris. 
Very  rich  mellow  tone,  $17.00;  case  and  bow 
included.  Ideal  gifts.  Weston,  37  Cedar  St., 

Marblehead.  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  Grey  Cadet  Band  Coats, 
$3.00  each.  Caps  $1.00.  Military  Cadet  uni¬ 
forms.  Regulation  and  Legion  style  Band  coats. 
Other  uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free. 
Tandorf.  172  West  81st  Street.  New  York  City, 

New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  Ludwig  baas  drum  31'  x 
15':,  one  snare  drum  15' x  6',  both  Urst  class 
condition.  Set  Degan  Chimes;  Small  Pipe  Or¬ 
gan,  unified.  Particulars  free.  E.  M.  Ross. 
Mansfield.  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  Musicians  Mess  Eton  jackets:  ■ 

Black  with  white  pearl  buttons:  All  sizes.  ■ 

(Used.)  Excellent  condition;  will  not  show  I 

disccdoration  from  instruments.  Best  grade  I 

$3.00;  next  $2.00.  Silver  sashes  reverse  side,  T 

black  sateen  2  in  1.  Each  $1.00.  Stamp  brings  )| 

lists.  Wallace.  2416  North  Halsted,  Chicago,  ^1 

Illinois. _  4 

FOR  SALE:  Complete  drum  outfit,  $35.  d 

French  Horn,  $55.  Bargains  in  repossessed  i 

and  rental  instruments  completely  overhauled  9 

and  guaranteed,  like  new.  Clarinets  $27.50,  in  t 

cases.  Cornets  $25.00.  Trombones  $27.00,  in  I 

cases.  Mention  particular  instrument  in  which  I 

interested.  Wallace  Music  House,  4236  Wilcox  if 

St.,  Chicago.  Illinois. _  j? 

FOR  SALE:  Bb  Boehm  system  clarinet.  .Low  If 

pitch,  ebonite,  positively  first  class  condition.  ^ 

Complete  with  case.  Trial  five  days.  Louis  j 

Plautz.  Elkhom.  Wisconsin. _  ' 

FOR  SALE:  Vincent  Bach  Long  Cornet,  new, 
silver  gold  bell,  case,  $40.  Boston  Long  Cor¬ 
net.  silver,  case.  New  condition  $25.  Holton 
trumpet,  silver,  excellent  condition,  case,  $30. 

Three  days  trial.  C.  O.  D.  Dave  Read,  Box  ; 

279.  Newport  News,  Virginia. _  i 

FOR  SALE:  Slide  trombone,  Holton  Reve-  J 

lation:  cost  new  $110.  Silver-plated,  burnished. 

Gold  plated  bell.  In  excellent  condition.  Has 
a  few  small  dents.  Complete  with  $20  case — 

$45.  Maurice  Akre.  Decorah.  Iowa. _  J 

FOR  SALE:  Buescher  tenor  Saxophone,  gold 
plated.  $65.00.  Martin  Alto  Saxophone,  silver 
plated,  like  new  $48.00.  Piccolo,  wood.  Boehm  i 
System  $16.00.  King  trombone,  silver  plated, 
like  new,  $45.00.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kindinger, 

520  N.  Thoman  Street.  Crestline.  Ohio. _  ; 

FOR  SALE:  New  silver  plated  Eb  alto  Sax, 
and  case.  $68.  New  Vega  Trumpet,  $48.  Bles¬ 
sing  Trumpet,  $42.50.  Conn  C  Melody  Sax,  a 

$38.  Deagan  Vibraphone  and  cases,  $200.00.  \ 

New  Paris  Auguste  Buffet  Bb  Claroment  and 
case  $65.  High  hat  sock  Cymbal  and  Pedal,  : 
new.  $17.90.  One  dozen  Vibrator  Clarinet  reeds  ! 
any  strength  $1.48  a  dozen.  Choice  old  vio¬ 
lins.  very  reasonable.  Instrumental  Service 
Burnu.  542 — South  75th  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis- 

consin. _ ^ 

BARGAINS:  In  high  type  of  Used  Instru¬ 
ments.  Send  for  our  list  and  complete  prices. 

Write  ns  what  you  need.  We  have  everything 
musical  and  Uke  your  instrument  in  trade, 
fiansone  Musical  Instruments,  Inc.,  1658  Broad- 
wav.  at  51st  St..  New  York  City.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Very  fine  violin  outfit  for  be¬ 
ginners  $8.50;  Conn  Victor  Cornet,  silver  nlated 
gold  bell  in  case,  $28.00;  Martin  &  Coun 
trumpets,  excellent  condition.  Joseph  Jiran. 

1333  W.  18th  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  tenor  Banjo,  in  splendid  ( 

condition,  contains  12  frets.  Will  sacrifice  for 
$45.00.  One  Domino  GuiUr;  6  string;  like  . 

new  at  $20.00.  including  case.  For  any  infor-  f 

mation  write  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Himkins.  2732 
W.  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl-  J 

vania.  _ _  -fj 

FOR  SALE:  Unbreakable.  No  repair  bills  i 

on  this  violin.  Suitable  for  anyone.  Finished  « 

in  beautiful  natural  wood  graining;  good  bow, 
strings  and  case.  Excellent  tone.  Thirty-five 
dollars,  prepaid.  Terms.  Aluminum  Musical 
Instrument  Comr>->nv.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 
SPECIAL  SOLO  DRUMS:  A  few  de  luxe 
military  drums  made  up_  for  convention  dis¬ 
plays  by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig,  in  fifteen,  sixteen 

inch  diameters.  Ideal  for  solo  drum  contestants. 

Chrome  platiiig,  special  colors,  pearl  shells,  etc. 

Close  out  for  cash.  Ludwig  ft  Ludwig,  1611 
North  Lincoln  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


W  Whether  vmi  want  thix  in¬ 
strument  for  double  or  solo,  it 
is  a  remarkable  value  at  S90. 
This  Marcil  flute  costs  vou  onlv 
half  as  much  as  a  Sterlini;  siK  cr 
flute. 

\fatle  by  craftsmen  who  make 
Selmer  silver  flutes  .  .  .  same 
scale  and  intonation  .  .  you’ll 

be  surprised  how  well  it  ‘‘cov¬ 
ers"..  .  .  and  how  easily  low  C 
comes  .  .  .  how  easily  the  hiyh- 


■'T'STi'f': 


est  tones  come.  Just  try  it  cm 
hinh  h  .  .  .  that’s  a  test  for  a 
flute.  Extra  stronu  mechanism 
makes  it  ideal  for  student  or 
modern  reed  instrumentalist 
who  must  double  all  reeds  and 
woodwinds.  .-Xsk  your  dealer  to 
^et  one  on  appri'v  al,  or  w  rite  us 
and  we’ll  arrange  for  our  dealer 
in  your  cits  to  show  the^ flute  to 
vou.  No  obli;;ation  in  writing 
or  trying  this  instrument. 


$elmer 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 

.S'.  «  1  .,rk 

1 1  tvW  i-u  4nth  Sin-c'i 
In  Canada  ; 

10^  Shuli-r  Slrt-t-I.  Toronto 
*  vIikKiIs  higher  in 

(  otoi.liil 


Help  Your  Band 

Get  One  of  These  Fine  Drum  Major 

Twirling  Batons 

A  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  every  band.  No 
school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On  parade  a  strutting  major- 
domo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  com¬ 
plete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely  free.  Go  out 
and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but  sixty  cents — ^Two- 
Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues— every  month 
except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your 
remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice  of  these 
two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  ‘*How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,” 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

You  Get  More  Than  Your  Money’s  Worth 
You  Do  Not  Pay  Anything  for  the  Baton 

What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred!  And  all  we 
ask  is  that  thirty-five  subscribe  to  the  finest  magazine  published  for  school 
musicians.  Only  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  six  cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth 
ten  times  that  amount.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  pictures 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  is  winning  the 
prizes;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corps.  It  gives  you  all  the  news 
and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and  school  bands  and  orchestras.  You'll 
lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school  musician  if  you  don't  read  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  just  how  contest  numbers  should  be 
play^ — to  win.  You'll  laugh  at  the  jokes,  and  you'll  get  a  thrill  when  you  see 
your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are 
ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year,  only  6c  a  month. 

“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 
Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  especiaiiy 
for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch”. 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  descrip¬ 
tion. 

It  is  possible  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can't  you  imagine  the  “kick”  you'd  get  out  of  twirl¬ 
ing  a  shining  ^ton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you 
never  intend  to  show  'em  your  “stuff”  on  parade? 

Act  Now!  Get  Results! 

Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire  enroll¬ 
ment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  this  wonderful 
outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you 
need  the  ou^t  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over  for  your 
band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician  ^^chi^go^Ill^!!* 

Tlu  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  left,  it  made  of  a  new  metal  which  is  light,  yet  strong,  and  is 
^romium  plated  to  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  in  daylight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weight 
rar  tisteen  ounces  and  it  34  inches  long.  It  it  designed  for  straight  signal  work.  The  shaft  it 
\-inch  diameter,  it  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  it  light  enough  to  that  it  urill  not  tire 
Hther  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  it  practically  undentable.  You  may  handle  it,  use 
•I,  end  abuse  it  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  it  Just  like  the  signal  baton  etcept  that  it  it  specially  designed  and 
balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches— weight  tiventy-tis  ourteet.  With  the  instruction  book 
and  a  little  practice  any  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 


BROOKS'  BOYS  SCORE  HIT-R 
Chicago,  has  built  a  remariiabfe 
suoce^ul  teacher  and  is  also  muck  ia 
club  engagements.  Formerly  with  Wi 
Bemie  Cummins.  From  his  pupili  he 
this  brass  ensemble  which  is  scoriae  M 
appears.  Mr.  Brooks  plays  a  Conn  ea 
us  on  August  IS.  1934:  “My  Cana  it 
its  easy  btoaring  and  speedy  valve 
fifteen  boys  in  our  ensemble  pla) 
especially  pleased  with  their  fine 


ALL  CONN  TESTIMOMALS  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  VOLUNTARY  AND  GENUINE  EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPINION  FOR  WHICH  NO  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  KIND  HAS  BEEN  OR  WILL  Bf 


ITS  A  SARRUSOPHONE— The  Sarrusophone  is  an  in¬ 
strument  extraordinary.  In  many  hands  and  orchestras 
it  is  unknown;  yet  it  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  and 
as  Owen  C.  Ruck,  Milton.  Pa.,  (right  above)  says.  “It 
makes  a  fine  substitute  for  string  bass  or  contra  baimoon.” 
Mr.  Kanck  and  his  Sarrusophone  are  often  heard  over 
stations  WKOK  and  WRAK.  He  also  plays  many  other 
instruments,  appearing  with  the  Buwnell  University 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band.  The  Sarrusophone  is 
made  in  America  only  by  Conn. 


OF 


THE  MONTH 
MUSICLANE 


Here  S  up-to*the-ininute  news  of  another 
of  popular  and  talented  artists  — 
who  are  making  history  in  the  world  of  niusicLj 
Their  careers  are  widely  diversified,  but 
they  have  in  common  —  they  use  Cemn  ins 
to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  exa 
mands  of  modem  music. 

You,  too,  will  find  your  greatest  success 
Conn.  Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try  one  ofj 
wonderful  new  models.  Or  write  for  free 
Mention  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  1242  Conn  Bldg.,  El 


BROADWAY  WELCOMES  KEMP-Hal  Kemp 
and  his  fine  orchestra,  long  a  hit  at  tte  Blackhawk 
in  Chicago,  recently  trai^erred  their  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  Pennsylvania  Uot^,  New  York  City. 
Oiiimight  they  became  a  sensation,  srith  their  two 
trombone  stars  coming  in  for  special  ovations, 
^ween  performances  our  photo^pher  snapped 
a  group  of  brass  players  upon  whom  Director 
“Hal”  casts  an  espeehdiy  hapnv  smile.  Left  to 
right;  Jack  .Shirrs,  arho  nlays  a  Conn  36  J  reoordu^ 
bass;  “Gus”  Mayhew.  Clonn  24H  Trombone;  Eddie 
Kuxborski,  Conn  24H  Trombone;  Earl  Gager, 
Conn  Ballad  Horn:  and  Harold  “Porky”  Dankers, 
1st  Saxophone,  Conn  Alto  Sax  and  Conn  Tenor 
Sax.  All  praise  Conn  instruments — in  letters  dated 
from  August  6,  1934,  to  October  23,  1934. 


.V 


TEAMWORK  IN  OENVER-Rarely  do  you  fial 
well  supplied  with  musical  talent  aid  honors  as  b 
the  Leicas  of  Draver,  Colorado.  John  S.  Leitk  i 
Mabel  Keith  Leiek,  each  have  won  intematioaal 
Mr.  ^iek  is  conductor  of  the  Denver  Munidiial 
ly  Director  of  the  Kilties  on  their  triumphal 
Also  with  Innes.  Mrs.  Leick  is  trumpet  instiusl* 
versity  ct  Denver  and  was  for  years  a  well  kaowk 
director  in  vaudeville,  in  both  Europe  and  AmeiMW 
a  Coon  Victor  comet  and  wrote  us  in  bighert  pn 
Conn  instruments  on  October  5, 1934. 


MOHAWK  RUG  BROADCAST— 

Herman  Yorks  with  Gus  Haensehen’s 
Orchestra.  New  York  City,  is  a  radio 
artist  of  the  very  highest  cahbre. 
Now  appearing  on  the  Mohawk  Rug 
hmadcak,  his  solo  work  is  outstand¬ 
ing.  Previously  on  such  popular 
broa  leasts  as  Maxsrell  House  Show¬ 
boat,  Baver  Aspirin,  and  Bieodol.For 
years  a  favorite  with  the  great  radio 
audience.  Mr.  Yorks  recently  pur¬ 
chase!  a  new  model  Conn  Baritone 
Sax  and  wrote  us  October  9,  1984: 
“I  have  played  a  Conn  baritone  for 
10  years.  (5onn  always  has  and  still 
does  make  the  finest  baritone  of  alL" 


day  afternoon  “Oprm  House’ 
program  for  Vicks  ia  winning 
fresh  acclaim  from  the  radio 
fans.  This  month  we  show 
Director  Martin  srith  three  of 
his  saxophone  stars — an  all- 
Conn,  all-tenor-sax  ensemble 
that  challenges  comparison. 
Left  to  right:  John  B.  Condon, 
Elmer  Feidkamp,  Jess  Car- 
neoL  Seated;  Freddy  Martin 
who  wrote  us  on  .Vpt  27, 
1934;“MyConn  lO-M-Tlisthe 
finest  .Sax  I  have  ever  played.” 


I 
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